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SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
HORT CATECHISM of ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, BA.P.R.A8. Price Ooe Penny. 


ao by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 
row, EC. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
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whilst the Ointment cures the loca! ailment. The Pills remove the con- 
stitutional disturbance and regulate every impaired function of every 
organ throughout the human body. The cure is neither temporary nor 
superficial, but permanent and complete, and the disease rarely recurs, 
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Hotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
(Continued from p, 463.) 

1864, 

The financial statement of 1864. Delivered......April 7, 
wy London, John Murray, 1864,—8vo. B.M. 8225 

Ole 

8 _ on the Bill for the Extension of the Suffrage 
in Towns. May 11,1864. London, John Murray, 1864, 
—12mo, B,M. 8138 cc. 


1865. 
The financial statement of 1865. Delivered...... 
London, John Murray, 1865.—8vo, B.M, 


Address on the place of ancient Greece in the provi- 
dential order of the world : delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. London, John Murray, 1865. 

_ Delivered Nov. 3, 1865. Reprinted in ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ 1879, vii. 31-96, including six pages of 
notes, 

Speeches and addresses delivered at the election of 
= London, John Murray, 1865.—8vo, B.M. 8138 


Historical remarks on the royal supremacy. Extracted 
from a letter...... to the ..... Bishop of London. London, 
1865.—8vo. B.M. 5157 a. 

This edition omitted some portions of the letter 
of 1850 which were not applicable to the position 
of the Church in 1865. See also 1877. 


1866 


Speeches on parliamentary reform in 1866, With an 
London, John Murray, 1866.—8vo. B,M. 
3 


1868. 

Ecce Homo.’—Good Words, Jan , 186 . 33-9; 
February, pp. 80-8; March, pp. 

The first two articles are reprinted in ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ 1879, iii. 41-93 ; the third, being principally 
extracts, was not reprinted. By an error the foot- 
note on p. 41 says the articles are reprinted from 
Good Words for 1866. 

Ecce Homo, London, 1868.—8vo. B.M. 2210 aa. 

This is a reprint in volume form of the articles 
in Good Words. 

A chapter of autobiography. London, John Murray, 
1868.—8vo. B.M. 8138 bbb. 

The B.M. has a copy of the tenth thousand, 
1868, press-mark 8138 bb. The ‘‘ Chapter” was 
reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, vii. 97-151. 


1869. 

The Irish Church, A speech delivered in the House 
of Commons...... March 1, 1869. [Third edition.] Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1869.—8vo. B.M. 8145 bbb. 5 (2). 

Juventus Mundi. The gods and men of the heroic age. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1869.—8vo, pp. xxviii, 541, 
and map, B.M. 2280 b. 


A second edition was issued in the same year. 
For a translation into Greek see 1879. 


1870. 

A correct report of the speech...... on proposing the 
Irish Land Bill, February 15, 1870. London, John 
Murray, 1870.—8vo. B.M. 8138 bbb. 

A speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
March 11, 1870, on the second reading of the Irish Land 
Lo London, John Murray, 1870.—8vo. B.M. 8138 

*Germany, France, and England.—Zdinburgh, Octo- 
ber, 1870, pp. 554-93." 

Reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 197-257. 
The foot-note on p. 257 deserves quotation: “This 
Article is the only one ever written by me, which 
was meant, for the time, to be in substance, as 
well as in form, anonymous. Motives of public 
duty, which appeared to be of sufficient weight, 
both led to its composition, and also prohibited 
me from divulging the authorship.—W. E. G., 
1878.” 

Speeches on great questions of the day...... The text 
collated from the best reports and a special licence 
from Hansard’s Debates, London, 1870.—8vo, B.M, 
8138 a. un 


*On an infant who was born, was baptized, and died 
on the same day.— Good Words, May, 1871, pp. 365-68. 


This poem of twelve stanzas is dated July, 1836. 
A corrected report of the speech...... at Greenwich, 


October 28, 1871. London, John Murray, 1871.—8vo. 
B.M, 8138 dd, 1878 
73. 


— on moving for leave to bring in a Bill relating 
to University Education in Ireland Ge 13, 1873}. 
London, John Murray, 1873.—8vo. B.M, 8365 bb. 2 (8), 
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S. II, Dee. 24, 92, 


Speech......in the House of Commons, May 16, 1873, 


| speech at the Hawarden Literary Institution, 


on Mr. Miall’s motion for the disestablishment = dis- | Sept. 14, 1875. 
ce 


endowment of the Church, London, Church Defen 
Institution, 1873.—8vo, B.M. 4109 b, 1 (2). 

*Letter on evolution.—Contemporary Review, Decem- 
ber, 1873, pp. 162-3. 

Address delivered at the distribution of prizes in the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution...... With an introduc- 
tion, &c. London, John Murray, 1873,—8vo. 
8364 c. 1 


The address was delivered on December 21, 
1872. 


1874. 

*The shield of February, 
1874, pp. 329-44. 

The article concludes with a translation of 
* Tliad,’ xviii. 468-608. 

*The reply of Achilles to the envoys of Agamemnon. 
—Contemporary, May, 1874, pp. 841-55. 

This concludes with a translation, ‘The Reply of 
Achilles,’ consisting of 222 lines. 

*Homer’s place in history.—Contemporary, June, 1874, 


-22. 
PPeThe place of Homer in history and in Egyptian 
chronology.— Contemporary, July, 1874, pp. 175-200. 

Speech...... on the second reading of the Church 
Patronage (Scotland) Bill, in the House of Commons, 
6th July, 1874...... Revised by the author. Edinburgh, 
1874.—8vo. B.M. 4175 bb. 1 (8). 

*Ritualiem and ritual.—Contemporary, October, 1874, 
pp. 663-51. 

See 1876. 

*Life of Bishop Patteson.— Quarterly, October, 1874, 
pp. 458-92. 

This review of Miss Yonge’s ‘Life of John 
Coleridge Patteson’ is reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 
1879, ii. 213-63. 

Homer's place in history.—8vo. pp. 22, London, 1874. 
BM. 113121. 31 (1). 

Reprinted from the Contemporary for June, but 
does not contain the continuation in the July 
number. 

The Vatican decrees in their bearing on civil alle- 
giance : a political expostulation, (Sixteenth thousand.) 
Lendon, John Murray, 1874.—8vo. B,M. 3939 f. 

A copy of the hundred and tenth thousand, 
1874, 12mo., is in the B.M., 3939 aaa. See 1875. 


1875. 

*Speeches of P Pius 1X.—Quarterly, Jan 
1875. pp, 266-304, 

*Life and speeches of the Prince Consort: Court of 
Queen Victoria.—Contemporary, June, 1875, pp. 1-24. 

This article on the first volume of Sir Theodore 
Martin’s work is signed ‘‘Etonensis.” It is re- 
printed in ‘Gleanings, 1879, i. 23-61, and in 
* Questions Constitutionnelles,’ 1880. 

*Is the Church of England worth preserving !—Con- 
temporary, July, 1875, pp. 193-220. 

See 1876. 

*Mr, Gladstone on mental culture.—No.3 of ‘The 
Reporter's Reader,’ pp. 65-91.—B.M, 12991 bb, 49. 

This is a report, in shorthand and longhand, of 


*Italy and her Church,—Church Quarterly Review, 
October, 1875, pp. 1-35. 

This is the opening article of the first number of 
the Church Quarterly. It is reprinted in ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ 1879, vi. 193-244. 

*Hymnus nsorius. — Contem Decem! 
1875, pp. 1602. 

A Latin translation, in seven stanzas, of “ Art 
thou weary, art thou languid?” Dr. Neale’s well- 
known hymn, taken from the Greek of St. Stephen 
the Sabaite. 

*The Vatican decrees, New York, Harper 
1875.—B.M. 5016 bb, 

See 1874. The volume also contains ‘‘ A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council ; together with the 
Latin and English Text of the Papal Syllabus and 
the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Philip Schaff, 
D.D., from his forthcoming ‘ History of the Creeds 
of Christendom.’” 


civiles. Madrid, 1875.—Svo. B.M. 5017 aaa, 15. 
Dedfrydau Liys y Pab yn eu heffaith ar deyrngarwch 
gwiadol: ymresymiad gwleidyddol...... Wedi ei gyfieithu 
an R. J, Pryse. Wrexham.—8vo. B.M. 3940 de 
2 (6). 
*Vaticanism: an answer to replies and reproofa 
Jobn Murray, 1875.—8vo, pp. 128. B.M. 


The B.M. Catalogue by mistake gives 1873 as 
the date of publication. 

Faticaniaeth ; atteb i geryddon ac attebion...... Wedi 
ei gyfieithu...... gan R. J. Pryse, Wrexham.—8vo. B.M. 
3940 de. 2 (7). 

1 decreti del Vaticano, e i doveri del cittadino. Rimo- 
stranza politica, Il Vaticanismo. Risposta ai contra- 
dittori della rimostranza...... Traduzione di C. Guerrieri- 
Gonzaga, Firenze, 1875.—8vo. B.M. 3940 aaa. 5. 

*Rome and the newest fashions in religion, Three 
tracts. The Vatican decrees,—Vaticanism.—Speeches 
of the Pope. Collected edition, with a preface. Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1875.—8vo. B.M, 3939 f. 3. 


The first tract extends to p. Ixxxi. The other 
two cover pp. 1-190. Pp. 121, 122, contain a list 
of replies to ‘The Vatican Decrees.’ For trans- 
lations see 1876. 


1876. 

*Homerology : I. Apollo.—Contemporary, March, 1876, 
pp. 632-49. 

*Homerology : II, Hippos, the Horse, III. Diphros, 
the Chariot,—Contemporary, April, 1876, pp. 803-20. 

*The courses of religious thought.—Contemporary, 
June, 1876, pp. 1-26. 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanirgs,’ 1879, iii. 95-136. For 
a Dutch translation see below. 

*Letter on Newman and Wesley. — Contempora 
*Homerology : 1V. Athené. V. Aiolos,—Contempora 
July, 1876, pp. 282-309. — 
*Lord Macaulay.— Quarterly, July, 1876, pp, 1-50, 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, ii. 265-341. 


‘ 
| Les décrets du Vatican considérés dans leur influence 
| sur la loyauté civile......Traduit......par V. Oger. Brux- 
elles, 1875.—8vo. B.M. 3939 f, i 
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*Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D.—Church Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1876, pp. 490-503, 

In the reprint in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, ii. 343-63, 
the article is stated to have appeared originally in 
the Church of England Quarterly Review. This 
periodical had been dead many years. 

A speech delivered at Blackheath...... September 9th, 
1876; together with letters, on the Question of the East. 
London, John Murray, 1876.—8vo. B.M. 8028 bb. 

*Russian policy and deeds in Turkistan,—Contem- 
porary, November, 1876, pp. 873-91. 

The article is founded on Schuyler’s ‘ Notes of 
a Journey in Russian Turkistan.’ 

*The Hellenic factor in the Eastern problem.—Con- 
temporary, December, 1876, pp. 1-27. 

Reprinted in ‘ Gleanings,’ 1879, iv. 259-304. 

Pavestolen og dens nyeste Ferd. Tre Afhandlingen: 
Vatikan-Dekreterne ; Vatikanisme; Taler af Pius IX. 
soni Samlet Udgave med en Fortale, Oversat after det 
Engelske. Kjobenhavn, 1876.—8vo. B.M. 5017 aaa, 4. 

See the last book under 1875. 

Rom und die neuesten Moden in der Religion, Nérd- 
lingen, 1876.—8vo, 3 parts. B.M. 4018 bb. 1. 

Bulgarian horrors and the question of the East. Lon- 
don, John Murray, 1876.—8vo, pp. 64. B.M. 8028 b. 6. 

Seventy-seven thousand copies of the cheap edi- 
tion were sold. 

De gruwelen in Bulgarije en het Oostersche vraagstuk 
suena Uit het Engelsch door D. C. Nijhoff, met een voor- 
woord. Culemborg, 1876.—Svo. B.M. 8028 de. 14 (1). 

A translation into Russian, with preface by K. L, 
Alexander. 1876.—8vo. pp. xiii, 48. B.M. 8028 ee. 
10 (1). 

De stroomingen van het godsdienstig denken......Uit 
het Engelsch. met een inleiding door D. C, Nijhoff, 
Culemborg.—8vo. 1876. B.M. 4372 f. 2 (9). 

A translation of the article in the Contemporary 
for June. 

*The Church of England and Ritualism. Reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review, and revieed...... London, 
Strahan & Co.—8vo. 1876. B,M. 3939 c. 4. 

This reprint contains an Advertisement of two 
pages, signed ‘‘W. E.G.” The notes added are 
in brackets. The title of the first article is ‘Ritual 
and Ritualism,’ instead of ‘ Ritualism and Ritual,’ 
as in the Contemporary. See October, 1874. This 
edition is reprinted in ‘Gleanings,’ 1879, vi. 
107-91. 

*A biographical sketch [of George William, fourth 
Lord Lyttelton ].—B.M. 4906 bbb. 

Four pages appended to ‘Brief Memorials of 
Lord Lyttelton,’ Rivingtons, 1876. See 1861. 

Homeric synchronism : an enquiry into the time and 
place of Homer. London, Macmillan & Co,, 1876.—8vo. 
pp. 284. B.M. 2282 b, 

See 1877. 

(To be continued. ) 


With regard to the Corn Law pamphlet of 1846, 
attributed to Mr. Gladstone, it is observed :— 


“Mr. Murray states that bis father published a 
shilling pamphlet with this title [‘ Plain facta relative to 


Corn Law repeal’). The B.M, does not seem to possess 
a copy, nor does the Gladstone Library of the National 
Liberal Club.” 

There is confusion here all round. Mr. Gladstone 
issued no such pamphlet, but his father did, and 
there is a copy in the British Museum Library, 
separately bound, and with the following title- 
page :— 

Plain Facts | intimately connected with the intended 

| Repeal of the Corn Lawe, | its | probable effects on 
the public revenue, and the | prosperity of this country, 
| addressed to all classes, | in the United Kingdom and 
her Colonies, | By John Gladstone, Esq. | London: | John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. | 1846.—B.M. 8245 d. 42. 
This is an octavo pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
and it is dated ‘‘ London, Carlton Gardens, 2ad 
June, 1846.” John Gladstone bad previously 
published another contribution to the Corn Law 
controversy, with the following title-page :— 

The | Repeal | of | the Corn Laws, | with its probable 
consequences, | briefly examined and considered. | By | 
John Gladstone, Esq. | of Liverpool. | Second Edition, 

| London: | J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. | 
1839.—B.M. T 2408 (5). 

This is an octavo pamphlet of twenty pages ; it is 
dated *‘ Carlton Gardens, London, 28th January, 
1839"; and it is entirely different from that of 
1846, though described in the British Museum 
Catalogue as ‘‘ Another Edition” of the later one 
—a fact which may account for the confusion 
that has arisen regarding it. 

While upon this question, I may note another 
error in the British Museum Catalogue, which 
affects a Gladstone bibliography. Under the head- 
ing, “Gladstone (Right Hon. William Ewart)” is 
a reference to “Corne (H. M. A.),” and to a 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Translated, with a preface, by Mr. 
Gladstone.” Upon turning to ‘‘Corne,” the 
pamphlet in question is stated simply to have 
been “Translated, with a preface, by W. Glad- 
stone,” and that is the more accurate description, 
for it is a ‘Report of the Special Committee 
appointed by the National Assembly of France to 
consider the treatment of Juvenile Offenders, pre- 
sented 14th December, 1849’ (B.M. 6056 b), 
which was printed as a pamphlet at Reigate, by 
William Allingham ; and it has for a preface a 
letter to Sir George Grey, then Home Secretary, 
signed ‘‘ Wm. Gladstone,” who describes himself 
as “ Treasurer to the Philanthropic Society,” and 
as one of the promoters of the Farm School at 
Redhill, and dates his communication “7, Austin 
Friars, London, 13th April, 1850.” 

AtrreD F, Rossins. 


A FRENCH CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Although French romance is pretty well known in 
England, [ have an impression that French poetry, 
at least non-dramatic poetry, is, in many cases, not 
much known by English people of even a literary 
turn, who have a notion—a most mistaken one— 
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that French poetry is not “poetical,” and con- 
sequently not much worth reading. No one who 
is acquainted with the sonnets and odes of Ronsard 
and one or two of his brother “ Pleiads,” with Victor 
Hugo's ‘ Orientales’ and ‘ Feuilles d’Automne,’ or 
with Francois Coppée's ‘ Promenades et Intérieurs,’ 
his ‘ Poémes Divers,’ &c., could entertain such an 
opinion for a moment, unless he were a brother, or 
at any rate a first cousin, of the old friend of our 
childhood, the hero of ‘ Monsieur Nongtongpaw,’ 
who 
Nothing knew of French indeed, 
And deemed it jabbering stuff, 

The following graceful Christmas carol will, 
therefore, I think, be new to some, at all events, 
of your readers, and I am sure they will be pleased 
to be introduced to it just before “ the clear church- 
bells ring in the Christmas-morn,” and this, not- 
withstanding that it comes from the land whose 

ple, I believe, do not treat Christmas as a social 
estival in the way that the English do, reserving 
themselves, in this respect, for “le jour de Van.” 
It is one of Théophile Gautier’s ‘Emaux et Camées’: 
Noel. 

Le ciel est noir, la terre est blanche ; 

—Cloches, carillonnez gaiment !— 

Jésus est né ;—la Vierge penche 

Sur lui son visage charmant. 

Pas de couronnes festonnées 

Pour préserver |’ enfant du froid; 

Rien que les toiles d' araignées 

Qui pendent des poutres du toit. 

Il tremble sur la paille fraiche, 

Ce cher petit enfant Jésus, 

Et pour |’ échauffer dans sa créche 

L’ Ane et le boeuf soufflent dessus. 

La neige au chaume coud ses franges, 

Mais sur le toit s’ouvre le ciel, 

Et, tout en blanc, le choeur des anges 

Chante aux bergers: Noél! 

Your readers must not draw “odious com- 
— ” between the above little poem and Mr. 

illiam Morris's very beautiful carol, “Outlanders 
whence come ye last,” in ‘ The Earthly Paradise. 
A wild rose—“ shame fall on those who gave it a 
dog’s name ”—is not to be despised because it is 
not equal to a garden rose, 

**La neige au chaume” must be considered a 
poetic hyperbole, introduced to make the carol 
accord with our northern ideas, as snow, I imagine, 
is unknown in Syria except on the highest moun- 
tains. Gautier is, however, kept in countenance 
by Milton, in his ‘Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity ’:— 

Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
JonaTHAN Bovucuigr. 


A GIPSY CAROL. 


Some years ago a gipsy woman and child came 
to my door singing carols. The woman’s voice had 


a plaintive sweetness in it, the air was quaint and 
wild, and the words strange to me, so 1 asked her 
to repeat them, and wrote them down as she did 
so; and here they are :— 
Christ made a trance [sic] one Sunday noon 
All with bis own dear hand, 
He made the sun clear, and the moon, 
The water, and dry land. 
To save us from our sin, dear man, 
Christ died upon the Cross ; 
What must we do for him, dear man, 
Who has done so much for us! 


Teach your children well, dear man, 
Teach them while they ‘re young ; 

The better it shall be for your soul, dear man, 
When you are dead and gone, 


To-day you might be rich, dear man, 
With many a hundred pound ; 

To-morrow you might be dead, dear man, 
And clothed with the ground, 

With a green turf at your head, dear man, 
Another at your feet, 

A good example for us all 
Before the Lord to meet, 

There are six daya in all the week 
For the poor labouring man, 

And the seventh to serve the Father God, 
Likewise the Lord his son. 

Hell is deep, Hell is dark, 
Hell is filled with faults; 

May the Lord give us grace in every place 

or to journey to our life’s end. 


I put these verses away, amongst other odds and 
ends, till the other day, looking over the third 
part of Miss C. S. Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ 
I came upon this same carol, but with certain 
differences so marked that it may be worth while 
to note them. The first line of the first verse in 
the ‘ Folk-lore’ copy is as follows :— 

Christ made a trance one Sunday view [sic also of yore} 


the second line the same as in my variant, the 
third is also the same, but the fourth reads,— 


Like the water on dry land. 


(All for the saving of our souls) 
Christ died upon the cross ; 

What shall we do for our Saviour 
Like He has done for us? 


O teach your children well, dear man, 
And teach them while they ‘re young, 
For better ‘twill be for your soul, dear man, 
When you are dead and gone. 


To-day, dear man, you might be alive 
With many thousand pound, 

And to-morrow, dear man, you may be dead, 
And your corpee laid in the ground. 

With a turf all at your head, dear man, 
And another at your feet, 

Your good deeds and your bad ones all 
Before the Lord shall meet. 


There are six days in the week, dear man, 
For this poor labouring man, 

And the seventh day to serve the Lord, 
Both Father and the Son, 
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Hell is , and Hell is dark, 
And Hall is full with faults ; 

May the Lord give us grace in every place, 
And to pray to our ending day. 


Are any other variants of this carol known to 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’? C. A. Wuirte. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(See 6 8. vi. 506; viii. 491; x. 492; xii. 489; 7% S. ii. 
502; iii. 152; iv. 502; vi. 483; x. 502; xii. 483.) 

Coleridge, 8. T, Zapolya: a Christmas Tale. First 
edition, 1817, 8vo, 

Doudney, Sarah. Christmas Angels. With illus- 
trations by F. C. Price. 1892, booklet. 

Fyfe, W. W. Christmas: its Customs and Carols. 
Square 12mo. Frontispiece, 

Gilbert, Davies (Editor). Christmas Carols, as they 
were formerly sung in the West of England. With Music. 
1822. 8vo, 

Maurice, F. D. Christmas other Sermons. 
= 8vo,; 1892, crown 8vo, (London, Macmillan & 


R., J. F. Christmas and Christmas Carols. 4to. 
wrappers. Illustrate’. (London, T, B. Sharpe.) 

Sinnett, Mrs. Percy. A Story about Christmas in the 
~ ere Century. 1846, Square 12mo., coloured 

ates. 
. Sylvester, Joshua (Editor). A Garland of Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern. 1861. Post 8vo. 

Christmas comes but once a year, showing what Mr. 
Brown did, thought, and intended to do, during that 
festive season. Illustrated by Luke Limner. 1850, 
Square l6mo. (London, Tegg.) 

Christmas Tyde: a series of sacred songs and poetical 

jieces, suited to the season. 1849. Crown 8vo, (London, 

ickering.) 

Coming, The, of Father Christmas. [illustrated by 
E, F, oo 1892. 4to, (London, F. Warne & Co.) 

Mistletoe, The, a German Tale of Christmas. First 
edition, 1847. Post 8vo. (London, Allman,) 


J. Corasert We F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Cuaristmas Processions.—The following com- 
munication occurs in the Sporting Magazine for 
December, 1807. It is signed “J. J. B.” It 
would be well to reproduce it in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 


“ At Ramsgate they begin the festivities of Christmas 
by a curious procession : a party of young people procure 
the head of a dead horse, which ie affixed to a pole 
about four feet in length; a string is affixed to the 
lower jaw, a horse-cloth is also attached to the whole, 
under which one of the party gets, and, by frequently 
pulling the string, keeps up a loud snapping noise, ard 
is accompanied by the rest of the party, grotesquely 
habited, with hand-bells: they thus proceed from house 
to house, ringing their bells, and singing carols and 
songs; they are commonly gratified with beer and cake, 
or perhaps with money. This is called, provincially, a 
Hodening, and the figure above described a Hoden or 
Woden Horse. Is the above a relick of a festival to 
commemorate our Saxon ancestors landing in Thanet, 
as the term Woden seems to imply? Perhaps some of 
your readers can clear this up. It is, 1 find, general 
on the Isle of Thanet on Christmas Eve, and, as far as 
I can learn no where else. 

“ The following whimsical custom takes place annually, 
on the 24th of December, at the house of Sir J. Hoit, 


Bart., of Aston, near Birmingham, On this day, as soon 
as supper is over, a table is set in the hall; on it is 
placed a brown loaf, with twenty silver threepences 
stuck on the top of it, tankards of ale, with pipes and 
tobacco ; and the two eldest servants have chairs behind 
it, to sit as judges if they please. The steward brings 
the servant+, both men and women, by one at a time, 
covered with a winnow-sheet, and lays their right hand 
on the loaf, exposing no other part of their body. The 
oldest of the two judges guesees at the person, by 
naming a name; then the younger judge; and lastly, 
the oldest again. If they hit upon the right name, the 
steward leads the person back again ; but if they do not, 
he takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives 
a threepence, makes low obeisance to the judges, but 
speaks not a word. When the second servant is brought, 
the younger guesses first and third, and this they do 
alternately till all the money is given away. Whatever 
servant bas not slept in the house the preceding night 
forfeite his right to the money. When the money is 
gone the servants have full liberty to drink, dance, sing, 
and go to bed when they please. 

“At Bromley-Psegets, near Tutbury, is a remarkable 
sport on New Year's Day and Twelfth Day, called the 
Hobby-horse dance, from a person who rides upon the 
image of a horse, with a bow and arrow in his hands, 
with which he makes a noise, and keeps time with the 
music, which six men make, who have the represente- 
tion of rein-deer heads on their shoulders. To this 
Hobby-horse belongs a pot, which the Reeves of the 
town fill with cakes and ale, and toward which the 
spectators contribute for the entertainment of the poor.” 


Anon. 


Lettish Fotk-tore or Cuaristmas. — The 
recent work of F. A. Wolter on the ‘ Ethnography 
of the Letts,’ besides containing many of their 
Christmas songs, describes how, on Christmas Eve, 
the Letts were in the habit of sacrificing a goat to 
the wolves, by which means they thought that 
during the ensuing year they would prevent the 
wolf from doing harm to their cattle (quoting 
Einhorn). See the Academy, Dec. a 


Rorat Caristmas Festivitigs tN THE Firtizs. 
—Perhaps a brief account of our mode of keeping 
Christmas in a Nottinghamshire farmhouse in the 
middle of the century may be acceptable at this 
season. There is not much to tell, but the note 
may serve to show the decay, if not the survival, 
of many old customs. 

The first sign of approaching Christmas was the 
killing of the pigs. Ours was not a very large 
family; and as the killing of all the animals at 
once would have embarrassed us with riches, they 
were usually killed one at a time during the 
winter months; but it was essential that one at 
least should be killed for Christmas, or how could 
we have had any mince-pies? There are, I believe, 
in these degenerate days, mince-pies (so called) 
which are innocent of pork ; but no good Christian 
will eat them except under protest, and certainly 
not at Christmastide. Into the composition of the 


true and orthodox mincemeat the “pluck” and 
“lights” of the pig must enter. The pork-pies 
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however, were made before the mince-pies. These | 


were not regarded as a distinctively Christmas 
dish, but they usually formed part of our Christ- 
mas cheer, pork being always to the fore at that 
season. The building—“ raising” was the usual 
term—the building of them, I say, was regarded 
as no small art. The crust, which was compounded 
of fine flour and lard in the proportion of 14 Ib. 
of the former to 4 1b. of the latter, with boiling 
water quant, suff, required nice handling, as our 
housewives would have scorned to bake the pies 
in moulds. Curious and elaborate in the extreme 
was the ornamentation of these structures, consist- 
ing of flowers and animals and fanciful figures of all 
sorts, cut in paste and stuck all over them, the 
whole being surmounted by a huge tuft of narrow 
strips of paste. With what eagerness we children 
used to watch the drawing of the pies from the 
oven, speculating meanwhile upon the fate of the 
more ornate of them under their ordeal by fire. 
Had they ‘‘stood” or ‘‘fallen”? That was the | 
question. But the mince-pies, and especially the 
mince-pigs, were of most account at Christmas. 
These latter differed from the former in shape 
only. They were supposed to resemble a roast 
pig, with elongated snout and a very long curled 
tail. They were usually crimped along the back, 
and had two currants for eyes, and might be of 
any convenient magnitude, the bigger the better, of 
course; but each member of the family must have 
one. They were in season all through Christmas- 
tide, but Christmas Eve was the proper time for 
them to be eaten, and we ate them with a solemn 
sort of gusto, to the accompaniment of hot elder- 
berry wine. This beverage, though it may require 
an educated palate, becomes upon acquaintance a 
truly ‘‘seductive flooid,” and is by no means to be 
despised. 

So much for Christmas “‘ cheer,” for I do not 
think there was anything else distinctive of the 
season about our fare at that time, except the 
regulation Christmas “ plum”-pudding, the com- 
position of which everybody knows. Other matters 
need not occupy much space. We decked our 
houses with evergreens, of course, chiefly with 
holly, box, yew, and ivy. Hollies with us would 
not grow to any great size, but of yew and box 
we had great plenty. Mistletoe was not to be 
had in the parish ; the only bit that I, as a boy, | 
ever saw growing was on an apple-tree in the | 
garden of a relative at Upper Broughton, in | 
Leicestershire. It was, however, usual to buy a) 
small branch for a “kissing bush,” which was | 
always bung in the kitchen, where also we played 
our games on Christmas Eve. Blind man’s buff | 


and turn trencher were especial favourites at 
Christmas, but sometimes, when an unusual num- 
ber of girls came together, games with more of 
kissing in them were preferred—by the girls, of | 
course. We were supposed to play without candles, | 


if possible, by the light of the fire only, which wa 
made of the Yule log, when we could persuade 
the men to give usone. The absence of candles 
was, I suppose, due merely to the fear that we 
might knock them over and set ourselves on fire. 
The log was of any kind of wood we could get, 
timber being scarce in onr neighbourhood. Christ- 
mas Day itself was observed much like Sunday, 
except that it was less strictly kept, with more of 
cheerfulness, and that we always had an anthem 
at church in the evening, and always the same 
one—‘‘ Angels from the realms of glory.” 

After Christmas came Plough Monday (the first 
Monday after Twelfih Day); but of the rites 
proper thereto we were spectators only. 

Cc. C. B. 


Brirps’ Curistmas Norway.— 

‘The Norwegian peasant’s hospitality extends iteelf 
so far on Christmas Eve as to invite the birds to be his 
guests; and therefore he hangs out at the barn-door, on 
a pole, an unthreshed shesf of corn, which draws the 
sparrows and other small birds thither, where they feast 
and make merry.”"—Pontoppidan’s ‘ Natural History of 
Norway’ in ‘Compendium of Mod. Travels,’ 1757, iii. 283. 


W. C. B. 


A Dersysuire Curistuas Kissine Buncn. 
—The old Derbyshire kissing bunch, or busb, 
hung up at Christmas time like a household god, 
is now almost a thing of the past. The decay 
began between two and three decades ago; and, 
except here and there in some of the more old- 
fashioned cottage households, the new games 
which have come into existence with the advent 
of oil lamps and the passing away of the tallow 
candle are in a great measure answerable for the 
rareness with which the kissing bunch is now 
built and hung from the central beam of the 
living room, just out of reach of the uncovered 
heads of the tallest of the family. How the 
kissing bunch was made in other counties than 
Derbyshire forty odd years ago does not particularly 
matter ; but in the nearest parts of the adjoining 
counties of Stafford and Notts the custom and 
make of the Christmas kissing bunch was much 
the same. Two wooden hoops—sometimes three 
or four—passed one through the other, were the 
foundation of the structure; and on this frame, 
depending a great deal on the size of the hoops, 
the more or less elaborate bunch was formed. 
Firstly, the hoops were firmly tied at the poles of 
the skeleton globe, and then the bows were 
decked lightly with evergreen—yew, box, ivy, 
holly, according to taste—care being taken not to 
crowd the bows so as to hide the inside. During 
the making the bunch was suspended at a con- 
venient height in the house-place, but on no ac- 
count to the hook from which it would be bung 
on Christmas Eve. For the week or so this par- 
ticular hook was sacred to the ‘‘ kissing bunch.” 
Girls and boys, with the mothers, took part in 
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making the bunch—that is, if the boys cared to 
help; but usually the girls and the mother had 
it to themselves, and where it was done properly 
greater care would not be bestowed upon any other 
Christmas preparation connected with the house. 
After preparing the bows, the next thing was to 
make an ioner bunch, and suspend it from the 
hoops at the top. Some called this inner bunch 


“a crown.” It was made of rosy-cheeked apples | 
—three or so, with maybe an orange or pear—set | 


about with stiff paper rosettes of various colours, 
bits of ribbon and tinsel, with anything besides 
bright and gay-looking. The outside was then 
completed with similar materials to those com- 
posing the crown inside. A sort of roof was put 
on the bunch, made of evergreen, the ivy berries, 
wetted, were dipped in flour or powdered glass. 
The bows were set off with more rosy apples, 
oranges, pears, coloured rosettes, and bits of paper, 
and often bits of glittering tin were fastened here 
and there about it. This sort of decoration was con- 
tinued down each bow to their junction below, 
where, plainly to be seen, was fastened the glory of 
the kissing bunch, as fine a piece of mistletoe as 
could be got. This completed the building of the 
Christmas kissing bunch. After the work of 


it was all over, this wily Litsune-tsuki—the fox-bewitched 
| —resumed his work, well pleased to have outwitted the 
| evil one.” —Pp. 271, 272, 

Sr. 

| Forx-Ltore: Sout axp Bopy.—The Lancet for 
| Nov. 19, p. 1198, contains a letter from Surgeon- 
Col. Hendly, C.1.E., of Jeypore, India, who calls 
attention to a belief held among the Jogi tribes. 
They believe that at death the soul escapes from 
the body by one or more of ten outlets. Five of 
these are pure, and five are impure ; and if the soul 
| passes out by one of the impure openings it is de- 
filed and takes a lower birth. . The letter is full, 
and contains curious particulars concerning this 
| Hindu belief. W. H. Patrersoy. 

Belfast. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
| on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
| names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
| answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joux Pym.—Very recently a dealer brought 
me an alleged portrait of this worthy, which came 
'from some house in Yorkshire. It is about 18 in. 


| 


Christmas preparation was over, which was always long by 12in. wide, sadly worn, but bears traces 
before “‘five o’clock”—the evening meal—the | of good painting; and it is extremely like a por- 
kissing bush was bung, and with many a romp | trait of my ancestor Jobn Pym, which is in the 


and kiss, And indeed for the next day or two 
kissing was the scle order of things under this 
bunch, every visitor being kissed, and having to 
kiss, beneath the mistletoe at the base. Later on, 
when the Christmas singers came to the door, they 
were invited in after a carol or two, and, grouped 
under the kissing bunch, sang, maybe, “ God rest 
you, merry gentlemen,” or “ While shepherds,” or 
something else, for none of the company was over 
particular so long as it was one of the customary 
things. ‘‘The Guisers,” too, when they came, as 
they were sure to come, performed the ‘Saint 
George ’"—their play—either wholly under the kiss- 
ing bunch, or the Jast scene of it there. And later 
—often very early—the last kissing of the Christ- 
mas Eve gathering was under “ the kissing bunch.” 
Taos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Fo.k-tore or Jaran.—Mr. H. Norman, in ‘The 
Real Japan,’ gives an interesting example of the 
way in which a Japanese philosopher in humble 
life behaved when Sho-Bandai-san exploded and 
disappeared from the face of the earth; this was 
“@ peasant who was cutting grass upon a mountain 
opposite when he heard the noise and saw the ground 
before him begin to bob up and down, But he bad met 
a fox that morning, and now knew that he had been 
bewitched by it—a common superstition of the Japanese 
peasant—and that he must above all things keep cool. 
So he seated himself upon a stone, took out a pipe, and 
watched the whole eruption with perfect equanimity, 


knowing it to be only a subjective phenomenon. When 


| Castle Museum here—hence the mistake. 

| I found, on examination, that there is a legend 

| upon it: “stat. 69 A° 1643.” Can any of your 
readers suggest the name of the original from 

' this date of his birth ? 

Joun Pym YEaTMAN. 

| 26, Corporation Oakes, Notte. 


| 


Morrors.—Can any of your readers tell me of 
an inexpensive book containing old sayings, 
mottoes, or quotations, either Scotch, English, or 
Irish, such as are, or were, in use among the coun- 
| try or town folk? The simpler and shorter they 
are the better for my purpose. 

Horace E ttiorv. 


‘Sone or THE Sivent Lanp.’ 

|—In stanza 3 of this little poem we read, — 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
| Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, &c. 

Who is the herald; and what does the inverted 
torch signify ? J. A. J. 
| Anse Watier.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
supply me with information concerning the lineage 
of Anne Waller, born about 1790-1795, and be- 
lieved to have been married in the village of 
Brooke, near Norwich, about 1810-1815, to James 
Utting, civil engineer, who was born in August, 
1782, at Sheen (Mortlake), Surrey ; also any par- 
ticulars regarding lineage of the said James Utting, 
whose father was born 1745-1750, married in 
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1781 in the church of St. Bride, Fleet Street, 
London, and buried in the village of Ashby, Nor- 
folk, where he was probably born? Lieut. Ashby 
Utting, who received his commission in the navy 
in January, 1729, is said to have died at South 
Carolina on July 26, 1742, whilst captain of either 
the Mary galley or the Aldborough frigate. 


Gioves ayp Kisses.—Mr. J. M. Barrie, in 


his charming play ‘Walker, London,’ makes | 
Nanny O'Brien claim a pair of gloves as a reward | 


or forfeit for a kiss bestowed surreptitiously. 


rape; but then he had not reached the hirsute 
stage, and age I imagine would bring him the 
sense of appreciation. Many of his sex, in some 
cases—‘ Ab, there’s the rub”—would hold this 
cheveril fee as a cheap return for such an oscu- 
latory surprise. What I wish to know is—Is this 
an old game or custom; whence did it originate ; 
and is it still practised? W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 

[The idea is common that to kiss a person of the 
opposite sex who is sleeping entitles the kisser to a pair 
of gloves. Sleep is occasionally counterfeited, in the 
hope of paying so pleasant a forfeit. A query concern- 
ing it was asked 3" S, v. 436.] 


Crare.—Can any one give me 
information regarding Gidleigh Clare, who was, I 
believe, physician to King Charles IJ.? He was, 
so far as I know, of a Devonshire family, and his 
sister married William Pennell, a native of Devon. 

J. F. Morris Fawcerr. 

4, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Srracuey Famity.—Where can I find informa- 
tion upon the history of the Strachey family ? 
Some tradition of that house may explain the 
line :— 

“The lady of the Strachy married the yeoman of the 
wardrobe,” —‘ Tw, N.,’ II, v, 

Jno. Maton. 

New York. 


CaTTLe priven isto Cuurca.—Can any one 
kindly tell me in what paper was given recently 
an illustration of cattle being driven into church 
for service ? A. 

Leamington, 


Morro to ‘ Hyrerion.’—The following motto 
occurs on the fly-leaf of Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion’: 

“Look not mournfully into the Past, It comes not 
back again; wisely improve the Present, It is thine; 
go forth to meet the shadowy Future without fear, and 
with a manly heart,” 
Is this a quotation from some German author ; 
and from whom ; and what are the original words ? 
In chap. vii. of the fourth book of ‘ Hyperion,’ 
Longfellow relates where he saw this motto en- 
graved on a tombstone in the churchyard of St. 


Gilgen, in Tyrol. So his English rendering is, 
I conclude, the translation from the original 
German. But is it not probable that the German 
motto is itself a quotation from some author ? 
Vere 


A Frexca Sroxenence.—W. Gilpin, in his 
‘ Observations on the Western Parts of England,’ 
says (second edition, 1808, p. 80):— 

“ Stonehenge is supposed to be the grandest structure 
of the kind that existe. We meet with many other 
Druidical remains of this form, though of inferior size. 
But I have somewhere heard of one in France, inferior, 


W. G schoolboy as he is, protests against the | indeed, to Stonehenge in magnificence, but superior to 
| 


it in elegant construction.” 


To what place does he allude? W. T. Lyny, 


Sir Cornpert Heros, Bart.—Can any of 
your readers give me any clue to the relationship 
between this Tyneside celebrity of the early years 
of this century and the baronet of Chipchase, 
Northumberland? My information is that the , 
former was grandson of Thomas Heron, of Heron’s 
Close, Corbridge, who must have been a contem- 
porary of the baronet who sold Chipchase. Tra- 
dition says that Sir Cuthbert took the title at the 
request of the last baronet (Sir Harry, I presume), 
who left him his patent letters and family pictures, 
In South Shields there used to be an impression 
that an illegitimate birth intervened between Sir 
Cuthbert and the original baronet; but a friend of 
his cousins informs me that the claim of his son 
was admitted by some one with official authority in 
such matters, A. 


Poacuen’s Sonc.—Who was the author of a 
song, popular in Lincolnshire some forty or fifty 
years ago, which begins,— 

Come all ye lads of high renown, 

That love to drink good ale that’s brown, 
And pull the lofty pheasant down 

With powder, shot and gun; 


and where may a full copy of the rhyme be seen ? 
E. L. K. 


Jewisn Sects.—There were at the time of the 
Christian era a great many sects in Palestine, 
besides the three celebrated ones of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes; as, for instance, the Hero- 
dians and Gaulonites, &c. Has any one taken the 
pains to make a complete list of these; or is it 
considered now impracticable to construct one? 
I should be glad of information and references, 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


T. Gray 1n Jermyn Srreet.—Gray’s London 
lodging was for some time in this street, at the 
house of Frisby the oilman, or Roberts the tailor. 
Is it not possible, from parish books or other sources, 
still to identify the house? No editor of the poet’s 
letters seems to have taken the trouble to find 
out, C, Saye. 
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Beysamin Warp. — Many Americans whose 
ancestors came early from England can trace their 
lineage to the first decades of Massachusetts his- 
tory. Few comparatively have ascertained from 
what English localities those first emigrants came. 
Each of those places, if known, would be sought 
out by those who apply themselves to the search 
after their fathers. Benjamin Ward, a sbip- 
wright, came to Boston about 1635. He had 
married a widow, Mary Butler, mother of one 
child, Stephen, and had by her a daughter Mary. 
Possibly be migrated from Norwich or Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk—both abounding in shipwrights. A 
large Massachusetts element came from Norfolk. 
In the early years of the colony it had a co. Nor- 
folk, and towns with Norfolk names, such as 
Ashby, Attleboro’, Hingham, Lynn, Newton, Nor- 
ton, Walpole, Yarmouth. Again, Benjamin was 
rare as a name, but I find Benjamin Ward in a 
Yarmouth will of 1734. John Rye of Scottow, 
born about 1650, mentions his old acquaintance 
Benjamin Ward of Norwich. Nathaniel Rye, in 
his will of 1654, refers to his cousin Benjamin 
Ward of Norwich. Butler and Ward wills are 
common in Norwich registers of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. At that era was there 
a guild of shipwrights in Norwich and Yarmouth ? 
Is a list of members at that period now extant? 
My hope is that this query may meet the eye of 
some local antiquary who knows what I desiderate, 
and that, either through ‘N. & Q.’ or by a note 
posted to my address, he will give me an answer. I 
would gladly hear of Benjamin Ward’s name about 
1620-30 in a shipwrights’ guild, or of his marriage 
to Mary Butler, widow of Stephen, or of any 
church or secular record illustrative of the Puritan 
exodus from Norfolk, and especially of any Butler 
who might have been father of Stephen. 

James D, Burver. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 


Portrait on Payet of an old man in black 
gown and small ruff, holding in one band a vellum- 
bound book, in the other a few folded parchments, 
inscribed “ An. 1575 AE. Sv. 80.” Arms: Shield, 
Ar., two chevronels sa., with rose on upper one. 
Crest, helmet, above fore-quarters of a bear col- 
lared and erect. Motto, ‘‘ Scientia est vita.” Can 
any of your readers oblige by naming the person 
portrayed ? CLIFTONIAN. 


Tue Rorat Scors Graeys.—In a reprint from 
the Zast-End News of August 16, containing a short 
account of the history of this very distinguished 
regiment, it is stated that ‘‘in 1678 three troops 
of dragoons were added to the Scotch regular 
army: these were the origin of the Royal Scots 
Greys. In the next year one troop took part in 
the disastrous fight at Drumelog.” Scott, in ‘Old 


regiment of Life Guards.” In Claverhouse’s de- 
spatch to the commander-in-chief of King 
Charles IT.’s forces in Scotland, dated Glasgow, 
June 1, 1679, giving an account of the affair at 
Drumclog, the number of dragoons present) is 
stated to have been three score, and Claverhouse’s 
horse—which was killed—is described as. a ‘‘ sor- 
rel.” Was Scott right in calling these soldiers 
“Life Guards”? And what colour is sorrel—is it 
what we now call roan? THORNFIBLD, 


Joun Marcy, the ancestor in America of several 
distinguished men, is said by tradition to have come 
to America as a boy kidnapped on the coast of 
Ireland. If true, the kidnapping occurred between 
1662 and 1680. One form of the tradition calls 
Marcy the son of the Sheriff of Limerick ; and one 
Rawdon, named as a companion in the misfortune, 
is said to have been recognized and returned to 
his family. If any confirmation of the story is 
known to any of your readers, I should be greatly 
obliged by an answer direct or in your columns. 

Francis J. Parkes, 

27, Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


We must love and unlove, and, it may be, 
Live into and out of anon 
Lovetimes full oft in a lifetime, 
Ere lovetime and lifetime be one. 
For to love it is bard, and ‘tis harder, 
Perchance, to be loved again ; 
But if living be not loving, 
Then living is all in vain. 
TANG JE PUVS. 


Beplics, 
LOCAL ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ 

§. ii. 423.) 
For many months past I have endeavoured to 
render the following list of the descendants of 
‘N. & Q.’ as complete as possible; but the recent 
communication from another correspondent obliges 
me to close it in its present imperfect state. The 
titles of the publications already given are omitted, 
excepting in one or two instances, in which addi- 
tional information or corrections were necessary :— 
Bedfordshire Notes and Queries began in 1884 and 
appeared in the first instance in the Bedfordshire Times 
and Independent. Issued quarterly. 
Berkshire Notes and Queries commenced June, 1890 


Issued quarterly. 
Bye-Gones. Notes and Queries, with replies on sub- 


jects referring to Wales and the Borders, from the Oswestry 


Advertiser. Issued quarterly since 1889. 
Notes and Queries for 
South - West Wales, incorporating Caermarthenshire 
Notes, commenced January, 1892. Issued monthly. 
Cheshire Notes and Queries, Issued quarterly. 
Christian Annotator, or Notes and Queries on Serip- 


Mortality,’ calls the dragoons present at Drumclog 
“the celebrated John Grahame of Claverhouse’s | 


tural Subjects, from 1854 to April 11, 1857, when it was 
discontinued. 
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Chinese Notes and Queries for China and Japan, Pub- 
lished in 1870 at the China Magazine Office, Hong Kong, 

Essex Review, a quarterly publication which com- 
menced in January, 1592. 

Eastern Counties Collectanea commenced in 1872 and, 
after the issue of twenty-four monthly numbers, was dis- 
continued. 

East Anglian, or Notes and Queries for Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Essex, and Norfolk. First series commenced in 
1860 and was completed in four volumes ; second series 
issued monthly since 1885. 

France. L'Intermédiaire des Chercheurs (Paris) was 
commenced in July, 1863, and discontinued in 1868, but 
resumed January, 10, 1869; was discontinued in August, 
1870, on account of the war between France and Ger- 
many, but was again published in January, 1874. 

Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. First series com- 
menced in 1879 (not 1881), containing some of the 
articles which had appeared in the Stroud Journal, A 
new series was issued in January, 1891. Quarterly. 

Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist. Local Notes 
and Queries from the Hampshire Jndependent. Vol. i, 

Hampshire Notes and Queries, reprinted from the 
— Observer and Winchester News. Vol, vi, issued 
in 2. 


Italy. Padua Giornale degli Erudite e Curiosi. 
First number issued in October, 1882. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries, Issued 
quarterly since 1889. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes, reprinted 
from the Leigh Chronicle. lssued quarterly since 
January, 1879. 

Manx Note Book. A quarterly publication which 
commenced in January, 1885. Discontinued. 

Manchester Notes and Queries, reprinted from the City 
News. Issued half-yearly since 1878. Still in progress. 

Maritime Notes and Queries, compiled chiefly from 
the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, Eight volumes 
published since 1873. 

Midland Antiquary. Reprint of local Notes and 
Queries which appeared in the Birmingham Journal 
and Daily Post, 1861-63, Issued quarterly from Sep- 


tember, 1882. 
Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore and 
Legend. Issued monthly from January, 18587. to Decew- 


ber, 1891, and then discontinued. Reprint of the Notes 
and Queries columns of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 
1872-87. 

Notes and Gleanings for Devon and Cornwall, Issued 
monthly. 

Notes and Queries for Somerset and Dorset. Issued 
quarterly. First part of vol. ii. published March, 1890. 

Notte and Derbyshire Notes and Queries, Montbly 
sinee October, 1892. 

Nottingham Daily Guardian commenced a local 
“Notes and Queries” column in 1874, which was 
republished in a volume entitled ‘ Notes about Notts.’ A 
similor column was again devoted to the same object in 
December, 1879, some of the articles being reprinted in 
two volumes, issued in 1881 and 1884, under the title of 
*Old Nottinghamshire.’ 

Notes and Queries with Answers, a monthly publica- 
tion which commenced in July, 1882. 

Palatine NoteBook for the Intercommunication of 
Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators into 
the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Issued monthly from January, 1851, to 
May, 1885, when it ceased to appear. 

Portugal. El Intermediario. Madrid. 

Salopian Shreds and Patches, being «a reprint from 
Eddowes’ Shrewsbury Journal, Quarterly issue, which 
commenced in January, 1591, 


Scottish Notes and Queries, monthly issue since May, 
1887 (not September). 

Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries. Issued 
quarterly since 1890. 

Spanish Notes and Queries. El Averiguador Corre- 
spondencia entre curiosos Literatos, Antiquarios, com- 
menced in January, 1871. Issued twice monthly. 

Suffolk Records, Second volume in course of publica- 
tion. 

Sussex Archmological Society. Vol, xxxviii., 1892, 
being the first of the series of the Transactions of this 
old-established society, which contains a “ Notes and 
Queries” division. 

Warrington. A “‘ Notes and Queries” column was 
commenced in the Warrington Guardian in 1856, which 
was soon discontinued, but resumed in January, 1868. 

Western Antiquary, or Note-Book for Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset. Issued monthly from March, 1881, 
to the present date. 

Westmorland Note-Book and Natural History Record. 
Quarterly. Part vi. issued August, 1891. 

Willis Current Notes. Monthly from January, 1851, 
to December, 1857, when it was discontinued. . 

Yorkshire County Magazine, formerly Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, Folk-lore Journal, Buibliographer, 
and Genealogist. Issued monthly. 

United States. 

New York Genealogist and Biographical Record. 
Quarterly. 

The Sen England Historical and Genealogica) 
Register. Issued quarterly at Boston, Mass. 

Maine. Historical and Genealogical Recorder. Pub- 
lished at Portland, Maine. Quarterly. 

American Notes and Queries (Philadelphia) com- 
menced in January, 1857, and after the issue of four 
monthly parts was discontinued. 

America. The Historical Magazine and Notes and 
Queries concerning the Antiquities, History, and Bio- 
graphy of America, Monthly issue commenced January. 
1857. Vol. i. was published at Boston; vol. ii, and 
subsequent at New York. 

Salem, Ohio. Educational Notes and Queries com- 
menced in 1875. 

Manchester, New Hampshire. Miscellaneous Literary, 
Scientific, and Historical Notes and Queries and Answers. 
No. 1, July, 1882. 

Everarp Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


| Supplemental lists are in hand.) 


W. H. Mornay (8 ii. 427, 472).—Mr. 
Hipwe.v’s citation from the Scots Magazine as to 
the marriage of W. H. Murray with a Miss Dyke, 
of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, reminds me that 
Tom Moore’s “ Bessie’ was also a Miss Dyke, and 
had also been on the stage. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether, as seems likely, these ladies 
were sisters. W. F. Waiter. 


[ They were sisters, ] 


In reply to Ursax, who asks about W. H. 
Murray, for forty-two years connected with the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, that Napoleon of 
managers, as he was called in the provinces, was 
born in 1790, he played for two or three years 
(about 1807-9) in London (dates can be found 
in Genest), and then came (in 1809) to Edinburgh 
with Henry Siddons, who had married his sister. 
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H. Siddons died in 1815, when W. H. Murray 
managed the theatre for his sister until 1830, when 
he took it over himself, and the Adelphi (which he 
made a summer house) as well. He was twice 
married, firstly to Miss Dyke (sister to Mrs. 
Thomas Moore), and secondly to Miss Gray, a 
member of his company, and who died in 1888. 
. H. Murray died on May 5, 1852, at 
St. Andrews. The fullest published account of 
him is to be found in my ‘ Annals of the Edin- 
burgh Stage’ (published in 1888, now out of print). 
If any further information is required by Ursan I 
shall be very happy to give it him, if in my power. 
James Dispiy. 
Edinburgh. 


He is alluded to in ‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,’ by J. G. Lockhart (third edition, 
ublished in 1819), as manager of the Edinburgh 
eatre in bebalf of Mrs. Henry Siddons, whose 
husband had taken a long lease of the theatre 
before his death (vol. i. p. 327). There is given 
also a graphic description of the opera of ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ in which Mr. Murray, the manager, per- 
sonated Capt. Thornton of the Royals “ in a style 
of perfect propriety,” as regards dress and acting. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Frencn Prisoners oF War 1x ScoTLanD 
(8@ §. ii. 428).— French prisoners of war in 
various parts of England have often been the sub- 
ject of communications to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 3° §, 
X. 229, 449 ; 4 S. v, 376, 546; 5" S. x. 514; 
xi. 335; xii. 397; 5 S. viii. 488; 7™ S. ix. 
302). There is only one instance named of the 
detention of prisoners in Scotland, viz., at Peni- 
cuik, near Edinburgh, where it is said a stone 
monument, erected to the memory of those who 
died there, may be seen in the grounds of the 
paper mills of Messrs. Cowan & Sons. 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


It is no wonder that Mr. Forses did not 
search for the toy coffins under the head of 
‘Fairy’s Barial-place,’ but such was the popular 
account given of them, and under this head they 
will be found at 3™ S. iii. 263, 352, 414; iv. 97. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


ii. 305, 416).—I have not 
seen the sieve and shears poised or practised, but 
I beg to say that the principle, whatever it may 
be, is practically not at all that “‘on which the 
divining rod is operated.” I have read a good 
deal about the ‘‘ winchel rod,” and from all I know 
the hazel rod held acts independently of and some- 
times contrary to the will of the operator when 
seeking for water. Divining for metals and trea- 


a place to all appearance hopeless have been per- 
fectly successful. C. A. Warp. 


Sepan-cuair (8 §. ii, 142).—The following 
remarks are from ‘Bygone England,’ by W. 
Andrews, 1892, p. 102 :— 

“The sedan-chair is named after Sedan, the town 
where it was first used. The earliest mention of it in 
England occurs in 1581. Early in the following cen- 
tury the Duke of Buckingham caused much indigna- 
tion by its use in London, People were exasperated at 
that nobleman employing bis fellow-men to take the 
place of horses to carry him, Prince Charles brought 
from Spain, in 1623, three curiously wrought sedans, 
two of which he gave to the Duke of Buckingham, A 
few weeks after their introduction Massinger produced 
his play ‘ The Bondman,’ and in it he thus adverts to the 
ladies :— 

For their pomp and care being borne 

In triumph on men’s shoulders. 
The reference is doubtless to Buckingham’s sedan, which 
was borne like a palanquin,” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


‘LETTERED EASE” §, ii. 368, 494),—The 
ancient reference for the phrase “ Otium literatum,” 
&c., occurs in Cicero, ‘ Tuse.,’ v. 105. 

E. 


Caran v’Acue ii. 487).—Any one can 
see that this is M. Emmanuel Poiré by looking in 
the list of Parisian pseudonyms in the Paris Red- 
book, known as ‘ Tout-Paris,’ D. 


Luce (8 S. ii. 328, 353, 391, 435).—I should 
not write further on this subject did I not feel com- 
pelled to answer Pror. Sxeat's remark implying 
that I had misstated the arms of the Skinners’ 
Company of London. I have not done so. 

The arms granted to the Skinners’ Company on 
March 1, 1327, and confirmed April 30, 1393, 
February 22, 1438, June 8, 1558, and March 8, 
1568, are Ermine, on a chief gules three princes’ 
coronets composed of crosses patces and fleurs-de- 
lys or, with caps of the first and tasselled of the 
last. So part of the charges is fleurs-de-lys or, as 
I said. 

I have not stated that the ermine of the Skinners’ 
escutcheon is or. Such a statement would be 
nonsense. Ermine cannot be or; its golden 
equivalent is erminois. The suggestion shows a 
want of knowledge of heraldic phraseology. The 
fleurs-de-lys are or, not the field. 

S. James A, Satter, F.R.S. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


I am surprised that in discussing this subject. 
no one should have referred to the well-known 
coat of the Lucys of Charlecote, the family to 
which Shakespeare’s Justice Shallow belonged. 
They are Gules, three luces hauriant argent. 

L. M. K. 


Lire or Locknart (8* §, ii, 328, 438).—There 


sure I know nothing about. Trials for water in | 


is a very full notice of John Gibson Lockhart ia 
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(8 S. [I. Dec. 24, 


“A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, 
in four volumes, originally edited by Robert 
Chambers. New edition, revised under the care 
of the Publishers. With a Supplemental Volume 
by the Rev. Thomas Thomson. Blackie & Son, 
Glasgow, 1855.” See Supplemental Volume, p. 
376, J. B. Fremine. 


There is a good memoir of this excellent writer 
to be found in Chambers’s ‘ Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’ vol. v.; and a shorter one appears in 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography.’ 
In a ‘Memoir of Christopher North,’ by his 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon, is a capital caricature por- 
trait of Lockhart sketched by himself, styled 
“ Mr. Gibson Lockhart, alias Baron Lauerwinkel, 
alias William Wastle, alias Dr. Ulrick Stern- 
stare, alias Dr. Peter Morris, &c., as sketched by 
himself.” Dated 1816. Vol. i. p. 263. He was 
humorously described by the Ettrick Shepherd as 
follows :— 

“ Wasna 't me that first prophesied his great abeelities 
when he was only an Oxford collegian, wi’ a pale face 
and a black toozy head, but an ee like an eagle's, and a 
sort of lauch about the screwed-up mouth o’ him, that 
fules ca'd no canny, for they couldna thole the meanin’ 
o’t.”—* Noctes Ambrosianz,’ x. (November, 1826). 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. . 


or Beverter S. ii. 448).—I do not 
think there could have been any one entitled to 
call himself Earl of Beverley in the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century. The Duke of North- 
umberland is at the present time Earl of Beverley, 
being descended from Algernon Percy, who was 
so created in 1790. There does not appear ever 
to have been an Earl of Beverley before this 
Algernon Percy. There is no mention of an ex- 
tinct earldom of Beverley in either Burke’s 
*Extinct Peerage’ or Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ His- 
toric Peerage.’ In 1708, James Douglas, Duke 
of Queensberry, was created Marquess of Beverley 
and Duke of Dover, which marquisate and duke- 
dom became extinct in 1778, on the death of 
Charles Douglas, second marquess and duke. If 
there had been an Earl of Beverley in 1708 it is 
hardly likely that the Duke of Queensberry would 
have taken the title of Marquess of Beverley. On 
the other band, it is hardly likely that, between 
1708 and 1778, while the marquessate of Beverley 
was in existence, any one would have been 
created Earl of Beverley. 

It is, however, possible that some adherent of 
the Stuarts might have been created, either by 
James II. after his deposition or by the Cheva- 
lier St. George (the Old Pretender), Karl of 
Beverley, either before or after the creation of 
the marquessate by a monarch not recognized as 
such by James II. or his son, If so, it is easy 
to understand why such Earl (or titular Earl) of 
Beverley was living in a state of expatriation. 


But I cannot find in history any trace of such an 
Earl of Beverley. ©. W. Cass. 


Surrnerv’s Crook (8 S. ii. 388, 473).— With 
respect to the obliging replies that have been sent, 
let me say that, so far as my observation goes, 
where sheep-farming is not extensive and a flock 
is only a subordinate part of farm-stock, shepherds 
always carry a long stick, which is often straight or 
knobbed, sometimes with a slight curve, very 
seldom with a decided crook such as one always 
sees in pictures. W. C. B. 


The manufacture is largely fo the use of lodges 
of the two orders of Shepherds, flourishing friendly 
societies. D. 


‘*Wuip-Doe Day” (8* §. ii. 388, 438).—Mr. 
Coveman writes of a priest who “‘ dropped the pax 
after consecration.” He means the host, 4. ¢., the 
consecrated bread. The pax, or kiss of , is 
a ceremony still preserved in the Roman Liturgy, 
but used now at high mass only. At the end of 
the thirteenth century, in giving the kiss, an 
** osculatorium,” called also ‘‘ pax” or “ tabella 
pacis,” was used, and was kissed by clergy and 
congregation. Walter, Archbishop of York, intro- 
duced it in England in 1250, It is a plate of 
metal with a crucifix stamped thereon, But it 
would hardly be swallowed by a dog. 


Greorce Ancus. 
St. Andrews, N,B. 


He would have been a singular dog who 
snatched up and swallowed the pax, which was a 
metal or wooden tablet used for giving the kiss of 
peace. Mr. CoLeman means the host. 

Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Agro.ites: Botipes ii, 321, 438).— 
The masses of matter that fell from the sky were 
greatly venerated by the ancients, and I thought 
it probable that the mass which fell at Ephesus 
might have been converted by the priests into 
*‘the image that fell down from Jupiter.” In the 
last edition of the ‘Encyc. Brit.,’ article “ Artemis,” 
it is said :— 

“ As to the original image believed to have fallen from 
heaven, it is not impossible that it had been made to 
take the place of a meteorite.” 

In the ‘ Bible Cyclopedia’ (Parker, 1841), article 
‘* Ephesus,” the following occurs :— 

“ The tradition that the image of Diana originally fell 
from heaven has induced some to conjecture that it 
might have contained an aerolite or atmo:pheric stone ; 
but the pretence was by no means peculiar to Ephesus, 
The Palladium of Troy and the image of Minerva were 
said to have dropped from the clouds, and the sacred 
shield of the Romans was given in « similar manner in 
the reign of Numa Pompilius. This imposture, zealously 
propagated by the mythological priests—that the statues 
at the shrines at which they ministered were the gifts of 
the celestial divinities—was early introduced into the 


| 
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Christian Church when it became infected by the leaven 
of superstition...... A similar origin to that of the 
Ephesian Diana hus been claimed for the shrine of our 
Lady of Loretto, in Italy; and Pope Jobn I, marched 
out of the city of Rome in solemn procession to receive a 
jicture of the Virgin, which was devoutly believed to 
ve been suspended in the air over the city for a con- 
siderable time.” 

We learn from Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Gk. and Rom. 
Geography’ that the old Ephesian statue that fell 
down from heaven may have been an aerolite, and 
the wooden statue seen by Minucius (a contem- 
porary of Pliny) some rude piece of work substi- 
tuted in one of the many rebuildings of the 
temple. There is, however, a conflict of testimony 
as to the material of the statue. According to 
Pliny it was of ebony ; others say of cedar, vine, 
&e. C. Tomtrnson. 


“ ” (8* ii, 427).—There 
is a dreadful variant of this phrase, which I hope 
Dr. Murray will not include in the ‘ N. E. D.,’ in 
a popular hymn by the Rev. W. M. Bunting— 
No. 768 in the ‘ Wesleyan Hymn-book’ :— 

At the fountains of the skies, 
Craving creaturely supplies / 


Cc. C. B. 


Barrinoton Famiry (8" §. ii. 389).—A family 
of this name was living at Crediton, in Devon- 
shire, in the year 1679. C. Gotpine. 

Colchester. 


Martraew Arnotp’s Buriat-piace §. ii. 
364). His death on April 15, 1888, and burial- 
place in the churchyard of Laleham, Middlesex, 
on the 19th, formed the subject of three communi- 
cations to‘ N. & Q.’ See 7S. v. 346, 397, 472. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Cricketers 1n Tati Harts (8 §, ii, 367).— 
I went into this question carefully a little while 
ago, with regard to the practice at Winchester 
College, and found that the school eleven did not 
wear the customary white tall hat after the year 
1852, but adopted instead the present pattern of 
dark blue flannel cap. C. W. Hoteare. 


Sone or ‘Matsroven’ (8 §. ii. 85, 176, 211, 
253, 275, 311, 392).—I rejoice to find that Szpas- 
TIAN’s note has reconciled Dr. Lewins to the idea 
that the ‘‘ Malbrough” of the chanson is really 
the great duke. I have no doubt whatever of 
the personal identity, but I believe that “ Mal- 
brough” is a vicarious name. As about Marl- 
borough the song is spiritless, pointless, irrelevant; 
it contains no expression of exultation at his 
death, no allusion to the mischief done by him to 
his foemen, no personal reflection. It tells how a 
general sets out for a distant campaign, uncertain 
when he will return, and how, at the end of the 


arrives, informing his expectant lady that her lord 
has died on the field, and describing the mediaeval 
pomp of his funeral with a touch of buffoonery 
quite out of place as addressed to the lady. What 
is this but a soldiers’ song, commemorating with 
mixed pathos and jest the uncertainties and acci- 
dents of war? Originally the opening words may 
have been— 

Monsieur s’en va-t-én guerre, 
and Madame may have been told by the page:— 

Monsieur le capitaine 

Est mort et enterré, 
instead of — 

Monsieur d’Malbrough est mort, 

Est mort et enterré, 
The duplication of “ est mort” is not derived from 
the 1563 pattern :— 

C'est du grand duc de Guise 

Qui est mort et enterré— 
and makes me certain that the verse has been inter- 
fered with in order to give admittance to “‘ Mal- 
brough”; for in every other instance the first hemi- 
stich (see p. 86) is hypercatalectic, the excess 
syllable having its own note in the music, as in 
guerre (1. 1), sung guer-re to two different notes. 
Supposing, then, the chanson to have been cur- 
rent in the French army prior to Marlborough’s 
advent in the field, we can readily understand the 
French troops singing it, with the substituted name 
“Malbrough,” within ear-reach of the British by 
way of “ cheek,” as Tommy Atkins would phrase it, 

F, Apams. 


I am sorry I cannot supply the link which Dr. 
Lewins asks for. My legend is founded chief 
on hearsay, though it is also alluded to in Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ History of the Grenadier Guards,’ vol. ii. 
p- 9. SEBASTIAN, 


Heratpic Device or Sicity iii. 486; 
8" S. ii. 371).—Every one interested in the sub- 
ject should feel obliged to Kiiticrew for his 
valuable contribution on this head. I cannot 
think, however, that the three kingdoms outside 
and around the Isle of Man could have been the 
reason for the triangulation in question. No 
doubt, as Kitiicrew says, the three legs do not 
make the triangle, any more than three radii make 
a circle. But the nearest measurement of the 
circle is reached through triangulation, and each 
bent leg represents an angle, and three bent legs 
three angles. Now a triangle contains three angles, 
and in Trinacria, Sicily, the fylfot represents the 
triangular island. Bent legs give ywvia, the 
angle at the ydévv, or knee. Legs and angles have 
always been connected, even as in our English 
word knee-timber. In Homer the knees are the 
seat of strength ; és yovy BadAAew is to conquer. 
The very form of the I’ repeats the bended knee, 
and the word yaya seems the same as the Hebrew 


term when he ought to be back, a messenger 


gimmel, which is camel, the kneeling animal, and 
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both the signs, Hebrew and Greek, represent the 
numeral three, As the type of types it is triangula- 
tion. This triskele in a circle is the running sun. 
Tovévew is to generate, yéveors is generation, 
which is always triple, the gamma working in 
it. Hence gammadion means a good deal more 
than the mere gamma-shape. Why the emblem 
befits the Manx remains yet to be stated. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Kituicrew will find an engraving of the Baby- 
lonian seal, on which the triskele appears, in 
Lajard’s ‘ Culte de Mithra.’ It is repeated in Mr. 
Newton's paper, to which I referred in my previous 
note. The eun-wheel is also found on a whorl 
from a lake dwelling of the bronze age at Peschiera, 
which is figured in Munro’s ‘Lake Dwellings in 
Europe,’ p. 222, and the svastika on p. 532. 

Isaac Tayzor. 


A Perrect Book (8" §. ii. 308, 395).— Before 
my colleague, the late Prof. Cowper, of King’s 
College, London, had invented his inking rollers, 
the type was inked by means of huge balls of 
leather, stuffed with horsebair, and furnished with 
wooden handles. One ball was made to touch the 
ink, and this was distributed over its surface by 
rolling it against the otber ball. In connexion 
with this process, the elder Mr. Clowes, of Stam- 
ford Street, used to relate the following fact, 
which, had it been told to him by another, he 
would have declared to have been impossible. 
He had to print a set of tables, if I remember 
rightly, for the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
so that the greatest accuracy was required. The 
proofs had been read and reread many times, and 
at length were declared to be sufficiently correct 
for the working off of the required number of 
copies. Mr. Clowes himself superintended the 
working. He said: ‘“‘I was watching the man 
who was inking the form, and saw that one of the 
types was pulled up from its place, and was sticking 
to the ball, which, on being dashed down, caused 
the type to enter the form in another place.” Of 
course the working was stopped, and the error 
was corrected; but had Mr. Clowes not been 
present, the error would have been perpetuated. 

C. Tomuixson. 

Highgate, N. 

This is not a new question. It is stated that 
the very notorious John Wilkes accepted a chal- 
lenge to produce a perfect book; and his edition 
of Catullus, printed at his private press, was held 
to have solved the problem. A. Hatt. 


“ Sroat,” 1ts Dertvation (8™ §, ii. 349).—The 
*Encyc. Brit.,’ ninth ed., s.v., remarks :— 

“It is exceedingly sanguinary in disposition and agile 
in its movements; it feeds principally on the rat, the 
water-vole, and the rabbit, which it pureues with un- 


| usual pertinacity and boldness, hence the name sfoat, 


signifying bold, by which it is generally known. 


| The ‘ Encye. Dict.’ refers to “ Icel. stii‘r=a bull; 
| Sw. stut, Dan. stud, Norw. stut.” 


Goldsmith is probably not regarded as a weighty 
naturalist; still, he was a clear thinker, and a 
writer who meant what he said. In his ‘ History 
of the Earth and Animated Nature ’ he appears to 
consider that the name stoat is given because of 
the animal’s temporary colour :— 

“It is well known that the fur of the ermine is the 
most valuable of any hitherto known ; and it is in winter 
only that this little animal has it of the proper colour 
and consistence. In summer, the ermine, as was said 
before, is brown, and it may at that time more properly 
be called the stoat.”"—‘ History of Animals,’ iv. 3. 

In their edition of Goldsmith's work, Messrs. 
Blackie & Son (London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
1864) have a note on this passage, in which we 
are told (by way, no doubt, of emphasizing the 
statement in the text) that “when coloured red, 
they are called stoats; when white, ermines.” 
The Messrs. Blackie obviously intend their publica- 
tion to disseminate authoritative opinion, for their 
title-page intimates that they support or correct 
Goldsmith “ with numerous notes from the works 
of the most distinguished British and foreign 
naturalists,” Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Annandale (1890) gives only one derivation, 
namely, from “ Armor. s(ét, staot, urine of animals, 
from the fetid fluid secreted by the anal glands.” 

J. F. Manseron. 


Morro ror Sworp §. ii. 388).—Mr. Ford, 
in his ‘ Handbook to Spain,’ mentions this motto 
as one of those most commonly found on Toledo 
steel rapiers. He gives the Spanish, but does not 
quote the author (pt. ii. p. 798):— 

No me seques sin razon 
No me envaines sin honor. 
Georce T. Kenyon. 

[Many replies giving the same motto have been 
received. } 


Sournwark, HorsEtyrpowy, anp Kixe Joun 
(8™ S. ii. 449).—John of England, in spite of his 
** evil memory,” had a good deal more to do with 
London Bridge than John of France when he rode 
over it under the chaperonage of the Black Prince. 
Our John—in whose reign Peter of Colechurch’s 
new bridge was finished, viz., in the year 1209— 
took a good deal of interest in the structure, and, 
as may be seen by those who care to consult 
Maitland’s ‘ History,’ Hearne’s edition (1771) of 
the ‘Liber Niger Scaccarii,’ or the ‘ Calendarium 
Rotulorum Patentium in Turri Londinensis’ (re- 
printed 1802), wrote a letter on the subject to his 
‘* faithful and beloved ” Mayor and citizens which, 
coming from John, is pleasant reading. Trane- 


| lated, it is to the effect that, under the Lord, he 
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grants all the rents taken by the schoolmaster of Fuller states that “‘audito rege” “ refers to the 
the houses on the bridge, to repair, maintain, and king’s speedy journey into Canterbury, there to 
uphold the latter for ever. Then John—being, give entertainment to Charles the fifth, Emperour, 
it seems, practical—tells his faithful and beloved lately landed in Dover,” which appears in the issue 
that they, too, must do something, and, aniong of 1520. There is also more in Fuller than I 
other things, must treat the schoolmaster (and hove written here, with other historical allusions, 
rent collector !) kindly, and do it as though done Ep. MarsBALtt. 
to him, the king. This he writes from Molinel,, | cannot say to what the lines quoted by Mr, 
in Bourbon, so we may infer that John’s was not pyoxp orp apply, but am inclined to think they 
a passing impulse, Moreover, he writes further were written by the author simply to illustrate 
letters from France keeping the citizens, the Lord the rules referred to. 
Chief Justice, and Hubert (Walter), Archbishop | have always heard that W. Lily, the first 
of Canterbury, up to the mark. Now when John yyigh Master of St. Paul’s School, was the author, 
returned from his various continental expeditions 444 in the preface to ‘ King Edward VI_’s Latin 
he would arrive at the Southwark side, and, as the Grammar’ it is said to have been compiled by 
bridge was probably fit for passage before thorough jean Colet, Lily, and Erasmus. This book, with 
completion, doubtless passed over it often. What, the addition of an introduction relating to our 
therefore, more reasonable than that in South- ¢,:ndation. we always used in my Pauline days. 
wark John should be remembered, or than that, | haye understood that it was revised by the late 
in such a place as Southwark was in his day and Bishop of Lincoln as a companion to the Greek 
for some centuries after, the remembrance, Or (rammar of his brother, the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
memorialization,” should take the form of a J; jg probably not used much now, though I have 
public-house? Indeed, had every public-house in | 4, edition published so lately as 1866. 
England called the ‘‘ King’s Head” been more yj js almost identical with the old Eton 
identified with some particular king who had Grammar, but is considerably fuller. Of this 
benefited the locality—as John did Southwark— | jatter T possess two copies, one edited by Mavir 


antiquaries would be benefited too. and Cary, the other by Edwards, who dedicates 
——— Joun Biouxpete-Burton. | the book to Dr. Keate; hence, perhaps, the report 
es Common. | that Dr, Keate was the reviser. 
Doubtless the King John memorialized is John, | E. L, H. Tew, M.A. 


King of England, who in the third year of his| Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 
reign (1201) in a letter addressed to the Mayor | In 1364-5 John Cauntebrigg was Chamberlain 
| from Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge.’ At p. 351 
of it is suggested that “ the derivation of Cambridge 
8 : ected thereon. | from Camboritum was originally proposed by Mr. 
71. Brecknock R eraRd Home Henry Bradley.” I do not know that gentleman's 
age, but the theory is developed in Wright's 
Cantapricia (8™ §. ii, 266, 329, 351, 429; “Celt and Saxon,’ 1861, and in earlier compila- 


and see 4" S. iv. 401, 564).—Mr. Pickrorp | “2S- Hat. 
inquires for notices of two lines which he wen-| Joun Hat, or Bastxostoke (8th S. ii, 249, 
tions. He may see the historical allusions in | 414 430).—I ‘submit my palm to the ferule of 
an extract from Fuller’s ‘Church History’ (six- | Gg Ww. M. for one very careless inadvertence in 
teenth century, book v. pp. 167, 168)in ‘N.&Q.,’| my “unfortunate” note. Bishop John Hall’s 
6" §. iii. 375. arms in my note-book stand as “ Sa., crusilly arg. 
There have been various issues with alterations | three talbots’ heads fof the second, langued] gu.” 
of Lily’s ‘Grammar,’ in which these lines are to [py my note in ‘N. & Q.’ I omitted the words in 
be met with. The preface by John Ward, has :— | brackets, and so gave false blazon, doubtless. I 
“The Latin Syntax was first drawn up by Lily, and believe the entry came from ‘N. & Q.’ of a year 
then sent by Dean Colet to Erasmus for his review ; who long gone by. Will G. W. M. kindly say if he 


80 far altered it, that neither of them afterwards thought : ’ : : 
he had a right to own it; for which reason it was firat knows the bishop's tomb personally Pee epee = 
published without an author's name and only an epistle I will gladly correct my own note-book; or if he 


of Colet prefixed to it......This epistle bears date 1513, also goes on authority I shall be much obliged by 

and is addressed to Lily.”"— P. 4, Lon, 1830, |a reference. Is there a monument to the bishop's 
The several issues with the various alterations uncle Thomas, of King’s Norton ? 

or historical allusions may be seen in this preface.| My authority for Bishop Joseph Hall's arms is 

They have a more recent notice from Mr. Lupton | given in my notes as Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk.’ If 

in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ii. 441, 461; with supple- | it is really from that source, the Norfolk historian 

mental notes, iii. 194, 375. | should know the arms of a Norwich bishop. 
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Anyhow, with the exception of one gross mis- 
take, which I have confessed, I do not yet acknow- 
ledge an error in every line. In my own mind, 
at least, G. W. M. has, like Mr. Parker, “‘ made 
matters darker which were dark enough without,” 
and, like the Chancellor, I still say, “ I doubt.” 

Was not Charles Henry Hall, Dean of Durham, 

dson of John Hall, of Basingstoke? The 
ean’s father was, I think, buried in the Cloisters, 
Westminster. Perhaps there is a monument to 
the dean’s uncle, buried in St. Peter’s, Oxford. 
One of these might give the arms of that family. 
Tnomas WILLIAMS, 
Aston Clinton, 


While this subject is on, I take the opportunity 
to ask for details as to “ the Hall” of John Hall. 
As I have understood, he was a wool merchant or 
clothier of Newbury, or perbaps of Basingstoke. 
Perhaps if I could identify the town I need not 
ask further. A. H. 


Ancient Heratpic Tixes (8*b §. ii. 303, 370). 
—In 1886 I made a pilgrimage to St. David's, 
and spent a week in exploring its rich architectural 
and archwological treasures, armed with the ‘ His- 
tory of St. David’s,’ by Jones and Freeman, as 
my companion. The presbytery of the cathedral 
is paved throughout with encaustic tiles, a large 
portion of which are ancient and exceedingly 
good. Others have been copied from them, except 
some which give the “three white luces hauriant,” 
the old coat of the Lucys of Charlcote, co, War- 
wick, a descendant of which ancient line, the Rev. 
Jobn Lucy, M.A., Rector of Hampton Lucy, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, was so liberal a contributor to 
the restoration of the cathedral, and inserted the 
beautiful stained glass and mosaics at the east end. 
This was done as a memorial of his ancestor 
William Lucy, Bishop of St. David’s (1660-78). 

On going to the institute in the little city to 
read the papers, I observed at the door, placed by 
way of pavement close to the scraper, several 
ancient encaustic tiles, which in all probability 
had once been in the pavement of the cathedral, 
and had been removed, doubtless, at its restoration. 
What a chance was given to the archeologist of 
adding to his collection; for I have no doubt that 
a trifling sum would have made me or any one 
their fortunate possessor. Perhaps since that time 
they have departed, and now adorn some public 
or private collection ; or they may have been 
destroyed altogether. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue “Grow-ror-Ever” AquarTatis (8 §. ii. 
148, 237, 355).—Mr. Southwell, the naturalist, 
in Lubbock’s ‘ Fauna of Norfolk’ (1879, p. 157), 
says he has been told that the “ American 
weed” (Anacharis alsinastrum) proved very 
attractive to the widgeon, and that large numbers 


frequented the great broad at Hoveton in October, 
1868, the first year of the appearance of that pest 
thereabouts. It subsequently covered many acres, 
and stopped the navigation. The widgeon were in 
excellent condition, and it also proved very attrac- 
tive to the swans. Again, in 1869, the same influx 
of widgeon occurred through the autumn and winter, 
the weed being thicker than ever, so that a small 
boat could hardly be “ quanted ” round the broad. 
The following summer the water became so stag- 
nant that the fish died ; great masses of the weed 
floated to the surface, and lay rotting in the water. 
This went on till the pest finally exhausted itself, 
leaving the broad perfectly clear of weeds of all 
kinds. It is still to be found in some of the 
ditches, but not in the broad; nor did it occur in 
the small broad, probably owing to the different 
nature of the soil of the bottom. 
James Hoorer. 
Norwich. 


The reason why this troublesome importation 
has not by this time choked up all our canals, 
rivers, ponds, is that it is one of those plants 
which divides the sexes, one plant male, the other 
female. Only one sex was introduced, and there- 
fore could not be propagated by seed, only by 
cuttings. E. TON- BLENKINSOPP. 


An Otp “ New Sone” (8" §. ii. 46, 172, 275, 
333).—The following song, “from MS. Harl. 7371 
of the sixteenth century,” is printed in Wright 
and Halliwell’s ‘ Reliquizw Antique,’ i. 237 :— 


Nos vagabunduli, Omnes metuite 
Leti, jucunduli, Partes gramatice, 
Tara tantara teino. Tara, &c. 
Edimus libere, Quadruplex nebulo 
Canimus lepide, Adest, et spolio, 
Tara, &c. Tara, &c. 
Risu diseolvimur, Data licencia, 
Pannis obvolvimur, Crescit amentia, 
Tara, &c. Tara, &c, 
Multum in joculi Papa sic precipit 
Crebro in Sater non dectpit, 
ara, &c. Tara, &c. 
Dolo consuimus, Chare fratercule 
Nihil metuimus, Vale et tempore, 
Tara, &c. Tara, &c. 
Pennus non deficit, Quando revertitur, 
Prada nos reficit, Congratulabimur, 
Tara, &c, Tara, &c. 


Frater catholice, 
Vir apostolice, 
Tara, 
Dic qua volueris, 
Fient jusseris, 


Nosmet respicimus 
Et vale dicimus, 
Tara, &c. 
Corporum nexibus, 
Cordium amplexibus, 


Tara, &c. Tara tantara teyno, 
F. Apams. 


Sir Martin Beckmann, Knr. i. 229, 
356).—It may be added that his Act of Natu- 
ralization passed in 3 William and Mary (1691). 
He died in 1702, and was buried from the Tower 


‘ 
t 
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of London, in the Hambrough Lutheran or High 
German Lutheran Church, Trinity Lane, near 
Doctors’ Commons. The registers of this con- 
gregation are now preserved with the non-parochial 
registers at Somerset House. 
Daniet Hipwevt. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“‘Jonnny Fortnicut” (8 S. i. 373).—This 
expression for a tallyman is used also in Somerset- 
shire. Mr. Elworthy, in hie ‘ West Somerset 
Word-Book’ (E. D. 8.), gives the following illus- 
tration of the use of the term: ‘‘I do pay down- 
dap vor my two or three oddses; I can’t ’vord to 
dale vay they Jonny Vortnights, they be to dear 
vor me,” F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Reeps ii. 327, 433) —Brass boxes long 
enough to hold reeds, with a small box on one side as 
an ink-pot, were commonly used in Greece as late 
as 1847; and in 1890 I bought one in Cairo, said 
to be a relic found at Tel el Kebir, but certainly a 
complete writing apparatus with two reeds, one 
useful now for broad writing. Este. 


Reeds were in common use some fifty years ago 
in the north of England for addressing parcels on 
brown paper. They give a bold, strong writing, 
such as no quill or steel pen can give. The common 
bulrush with a thick head is the reed used. 

Leaton- BLENKINSOPP. 


Money (8" §. ii. 308, 394).—If Estz 
will give me his address I will send him a copper 
token which I possess, bearing the date 1788. “On 
demand in London, Liverpool, or Anglesey,” is 
imprinted on its thick edge. On the obverse a 
head cowled and with full bearded face, a wreath 
surmounting it. On the reverse, “‘ We promise to 
pay the bearer one penny,” also the company’s 
monogram. It is a curious token to my eyes, as 
good as when new, and weighs as heavy asa double 
florin. Hersert Harpy. 

Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury. 


At the eleventh meeting of the Scandinavian 
naturalists in Copenhagen, 1873, the renowned 
Swedish archeologist Prof. Sven Nilsson read a 
paper ‘On the Oldest Coins of Scandinavia’ (‘Om 
Nordens Aldsta Mynt,’ printed in the Proceedings 
of the Association, Copenb., 1874, p. 164). There 
are figures of two leather coins and references to 
the literature, among others to ‘Olai Magni His- 
toria gentium Septentrionalium,’ Basel, 1567, 


lib. vi. cap. 12. E. W. D. 
Stockholm, 


Names or Snips (8 §, ii. 426).—In Thomas 
Heywood’s ‘If You Know Not Me, You Know 
Nothing’ will be found a list of the English ships 
engaged in the defeat of the Armada. Drake him- 
self is made to enumerate them. The War-spite, 


Mary-Rose, which Pror. Laverton cites, appear 
in the list. The ship he calls the Mer-Honour 
Heywood calls the Mer Honora. Besides these, 
there is the Bonaventure, without Elizabeth, and, 
per contra, the Elizabeth Jonas. Also the Arch 
Raleigh, the Du Repulse, and the Antilack, which 
last, if I came upon it in Luttrell, I should be 
quite sure was intended for the Antelope. There 
are also the names, familiar still, of the Triumph, 
the Victory, the Nonpareil, the Dreadnought, 
Defiance, Swiftsure, and Revenge. The dramatist 
is at the pains to explain the origin of Warspite. 
Says the Third Post :— 

Thus in War's epight, and all the Spaniards’ scoff, 

He brought both ship and soldiers safely off. 
To which her Majesty :— 

War's spight, indeed! And we to do him right 

Will call the ship he fought in Warres-spight. 

Since writing this I read of the launch of H.M.S. 

Bonaventure. W. F. Water. 


Ana: (8 ii. 224).—Your 
correspondent Q. V. quotes ‘ Baconiana,’ published 
in 1679, as an early use of the termination ana; 
but the introduction thereto, which is entitled 
“An Account of all the Lord Bacon’s Works,” 
proves a prior use of the term. It says :— 

“All these Papers I have put under the Title of 
* Baconiana,’ in imitation of those who of late have pub- 
lished some Remains of Learned Men, and called them, 
Thuana, Scaligerana, Perroniana.” 

The writer of this introduction, T. T., was, as is 
well known, Dr. Thomas Tenison, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is worth being reprinted. 

Siema Tav. 


The following use of the termination ana is ten 
years earlier than the instance quoted by your 
correspondent : “Perroniana et Thuana. Arms 
on sides. 12mo. old calf, 2s. 6d. Col. Agrip. 
1669. Second edition improved.” This also is 
from a bookseller’s catalogue. 

F. C. Birxescx Terry. 


Paroiter, Dertnc, anp Ferries §. ii. 
448),—Siema is in error in supposing that Eleanor 
Pargiter married Sir Edward Dering (or Dearling), 
Bart. Elianor Pargiter, according to her monu- 
ment in Gretworth Church, co. Northampton, was 
the sole daughter and heiress of Sir William Par- 
giter, of Gretworth, Kat., by Elianor, second 
daughter of William Guise, of Elmore, and was 
the relict of Sir Henry Dering, Kut., by whom he 
(Sir Henry) had no issue. The monument in 
Gretworth Church was erected to her memory by 
her husband Charles Howe. She died July 25, 
1696. The will of Sir Henry Dering was dated 
December 7, 1688, and proved December 15 
following, by the oath of Eleanor, the relict (P.O.C., 
Exton 44); he is there described as of the Inner 
Temple, Kot., and he bequeathes the advowson 


the Vanguard (called in the text the Vantguard), the | of Greetworth (sic) to his wife Eleanor. A marginal 
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note in the Will Register states that on June 2, 


Mr. C. BL Bracebridge appears in the preliminary 
1698, Charles Howe, Esq., was granted adminis- | 


proceedings. Afterwards the Parks Committee 


tration of the goods, &:., of Henry Dering, | reported to the Town Council, which had purchased 


deceased, as husband and administrator of Eleanor, | 


them from the company in September, 1864, that 


then deceased. I suspect this Henry Dering was | Mr. Charles Holte Bracebridge had presented the 
either the son of Sir Edward D-ring, Kat.and Bart., | picture of Sir Charles and Sir Lister Holte, the 
and was baptized at Piuckley, co. Kent, July 1, | last two baronets of Aston, and it had been placed 


1632, or of —— Dering and Elizabeth his wife, 
baptized at St. Bride’s, London, October 28, 1637. 
It will be observed that he gives his age in the 
marriage allegation as about forty, and, as he was 
then intending to marry a young wife, he would 
naturally try to be as juvenile as possible. 


Bracesripce Hatt (8 ii. 288, 371, 471).— 
In favour of the opinion that Aston Hall was the 
original of Bracebridge Hall, I think the following 
extract from ‘Personal Recollections of Birmingham 
and Birmingham Men,’ 1877, by Eliezer Eiwards 
(an old friend, now no more), may be of interest. 
Writiog of Mr. Henry Van Wart, he says :— 


“ Having sold his house at Springfield to Mr. Barker, 
the solicitor, he removed to a house at the top of New- 
hall Hill, then quite in the country. This house is still 
standing, but is incorporated with Mr. Wiley’s manu- 
factory, and is entirely hidden from view by the lofty 
buildings which have enclosed it, From here, about 
1820, he removed to Calthorpe Road, then newly formed, 
where he occupied a bhouse—the seventh, 1 think—on 
the left hand from the Five Ways. From the back 
windows of this house he could look acroas fields and 
meadows to Moseley, there not being, with the exception 
of a few in the Bristol Road, a house or other building 
visible. Here Washington Irving was almost «a constant 
visitor. Here ‘Bracebridge Hall '—the original of which 
was Aston Hall—was written, and in this house some of 
the most delightful letters published in Irving's bio- 
graphy were penned. After a few years, Mr. Van Wart 
finally removed to the ‘ The Shrubbery,’ where he died.” 


It may also be of interest to know where the 
greater part of the ‘Sketch Book’ was written 
Shortly after his return from America in 1808, 
Mr. Van Wart 


“bought a stone-built house in Icknield Street West. 
This house stood on the right-hand side, near the present 
Wesleyan Chapel. It is now pulled down. In con- 
nexion with this purchase a curious circumstance 
occurred. Mr. Van Wart was born a few days after 
England had acknowledged the Independence of America. 
These few days made all the difference to him, As it 
wae, he was an alien, and incapable of holding freehold 
property in England. To get over this difficulty he had 
to apply for, and obtain, a special Act of Parliament to 
naturalize him. This baving passed, he was enabled to 
complete the purchase of the house, to which he soon 
removed. Here his celebrated brother-in-law, Washing- 
ton Irving, came on a visit, and in this house the greater 
part of the ‘Sketch Book’ was written.” 


In this connexion I may add that on Feb. 12, 
1858, the contract for the purchase of Aston Hall 
and Park was signed, and on the 16th were 
formally taken possession of by the Interim Mana- 
gers for and on behalf of the company which had 
purckased them for a public park. The name of 


in the vestibule of the long gallery. Mr. Brace- 
bridge had also expressed his intention to bequeath 
other pictures to Aston Hall, family portraits con- 
nected with the history of the building and its 
founders. Cf. Langford’s ‘ Modern Birmingham,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 136, 159. G. H. Tompson. 


Alawick, 


Cuaret (8 S. ii, 446).—Except in the sense in 
which the devil may reckon all taverns among his 
numerous chapels, the old house in Fleet Street, 
in which Bacchus and Apollo stood in equal 
honour, and to the site of which Plutus bas suc- 
ceeded, cannot be reckoned among the chapels 
built either by or in honour of the devil. He 
arrived there with little honour, having, in fact, 
been taken by the nose by the good saint, one of 
whose houses of prayer stands opposite, and whose 
name Mr. Peacock's address calls to mind. But 
St. Dunstan somehow slipped out of the tavern 
sign, and the devil, who, perhaps, after all, found 
himself more at home on that side of the road 
than St. Dunstan did, remained. 

It would be easy to find illustrations of the 
apophthegm of which Defoe made use. Ono Sunday 
mornings, some years ago, a door in Windmill 
Street was thronged with ladies, to the worst of 
whom no one would have ventured to apply a worse 
description than mondaines, going their way to 
worship, not many hours after a door hard by had 
been thronged with others, the best of whom might 
have been complimented with the description of 
demi-mondaines, going the other way. A tavern 
may have existed where Knight’s bridge spanned 
West bourne as early as the adjacent church of the 
leper hospital. But it is of late years that the devil 
has come and built two chapels there, with so little 
regard for its convenience that the public-houses 
have squeezed the tiny temple tight between them, 
and made the eastern position a riddle incapable 
of solution. 

Johnson quotes from Howell, “ Where truth 
erecteth ber church, he helps errour to rear up & 
chapel hard by.”” I have not verified the quota- 
tion ; but as James Howell wrote in 1643, began 
his epistle in the Fleet Prison in 1645, and died 
in 1666, he must have been among the earliest to 
give currency to the saying in England. 

KILLIGREW. 


Has Mr. Peacock searched through the volumes 
of Once a Week in quest of Mr. W. Thornbury’s 
stray poems, for which I am glad to see that he 
has a kindly word to say? I fancy that he will 
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find there the poem from which he quotes “‘ the 
only fragment that sticks to his memory.” Mr. 
Thornbury’s signature is appended to most, but (as 
I can certify) not to all his poems; and he was a 
very constant contributor of signed and unsigned 
poetry and prose to the pages of Once a Week in 
its palmy days under Samuel! Lucas, and afterwards 
under my humbler editorship. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


‘*Where God hath a temple, the Divile will 
have a chappell,” was an old proverb in England 
long before “‘dear old Robert Burton” saw the 
light. In vol. i. p. 557, ed. 1886, of that most 
useful book, ‘The New English,’ by T. L. K. 
Oliphant, will be found a reference to it in the 
works of Becon (Parker Society). This writer 
speaks of ‘‘ An old proverb used among us, 
wheresoever God buildeth his church, there the 
devil also buildeth his chapel,” in 1560. I can 
give other instances, but none quite so a“. 

H. ©. Harr. 


I doubt whether Defoe got the idea of his lines 
in the ‘True-Born Englishman’ from the ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy.’ The proverb was in use 
before the publication of Burton’s book, Nashe, 
in ‘ Christ’s Tearer,’ 1593 (Grosart, iv. 57) says, 
* Hath not the diuell bys Chappell close adioyning 
to Gods Church?’’ And again, in ‘Have with 
you to Saffron Walden,’ 1596 (Grosart, iii. 98), 
the same writer says, ‘‘ As like a Church and an 
ale-house, God and the diuell, they manie times 
dwell neere together.” Dekker, in his ‘ Rauens 
Almanacke,’ 1609 (Grosart, iv. 220), writes, “ And 
where God hath a Church, the Deuill hath a 
Chappell.” Allusions to the proverb are fairly 
common in seventeenth century literature. George 
Herbert has it in his ‘ Jacula Prudentum’: “ No 
sooner is a temple built to God but the devil 
builds a chapel hard by.” Defoe used what was 
probably still'a current saying ; but if he needed to 
borrow the idea, he was, I think, more likely to be 
indebted to George Herbert’s collection of proverbs 
than to Burton’s casual allusion. With regard to 
the “ Devil” tavern, is it not kept in memory now 
more in connexion with Ben Jonson and its Apollo 
room, in which candidates were duly “sealed of 
the Tribe of Ben,” than with the lines of Walter 
Thornbury ? G. L. AprErson. 

Wimbledon. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Indian Nights Entertainments ; or, Folk-Tales from the 
Upper Indus. By the Rey. Charles Swynnerton, 
F.S.A. (Stock.) 

A curious, valuable, and important collection of folk- 

tales is that which Mr, Swynnerton has made from the 

Panjabi of the Upper Indus. In theirclass these stories, 

which have been handed down through countless gene- 

rations, are among the oldest of human possessions, 
being, as says the compiler, “ older than the Jatakas, 


older than the MAbabbérata, older than history itself. 
Except in the repression of a little Oriental coarseness 
of diction, they are exactly reproduced in English, repre- 
senting thus, with complete accuracy, the kind of spo- 
logue, fable, or narrative—moral, amorous, fantastic, 
supernatural—to which, when his task is over, the 
peasant loves to listen. Most of them are short, con- 
veying, in the way of fable, some moral lesson educed 
from the conduct of animals. Not a few are of “the 
Wise Men of Gotham” order; those who, in this case, 
attempt to “ wall a cuckoo in a field,” or perform other 
similar feats, being designated as “weavers.” Com- 
paratively few are of the complicated and involved order 
familiar in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ No surprise is, of 
course, afforded the student of folk-lore, who looks to 
the East as the earliest home of story and fable, upon 
finding how many jokes and stories still surviving, and 
generally regarded as crisp in novelty, are to be found 
in the remotest of aecertained sources. Equally remark- 
able is, of course, the occurrence of some of the most 
poetical of legends. In ‘ Prince Bairam and the Fairy 
Bride’ we have thus the swan maidens, only they 
are converted into doves. The ogre in his enchanted 
castle does not say “ Fee fo fi fum,” but when his wife 
shelters human wanderers, he cries,— 
I smell man’s flesh, 
I smell man’s blood, 

In ‘ The Adventures of Roop and Russunt’ is a curious 
illustration of the kind of human sacrifice underlying the 
“kirk-grim.” When a merchant vestel cannot be floated, 
a sorcerer, to whom the sailors apply, declares, “ The 
vessel will never move until you offer in sacrifice an only 
son, who must be slain, and whose blood must be caught 
and sprinkled on the deck.” The fox who, in ordinary 
English stories, in order to get rid of his fleas goes into 
a running stream with a stick in his mouth, of which, 
so soon as they have all taken refuge on it, he lets go, 
becomes a jackal. Even the well-known story, current 
over the United Kingdom, of potatoes and point, is 
found in ‘The Two Misers.’ These two creatures hob- 
nob together, One dips sparingly and grudgingly his 
morsel of bread in a small vessel of ghee. The other 
counsels him, “ Think better of it, and imitate me. I 
take my vessel of ghee, and hang it, just out of reach, to 
a nail in the wall. Then I point at the ghee my scraps 
of bread, one by one, as I eat ; and, I assure you, I not 
only enjoy my ghee just as well, but I make no waste.” 
To trace all the resemblances to modern stories would be 
a task as tedious as superfluous. The illustrations, which, 
though a few have, unhappily, been lost, are numerous, 
add a special character to the volume. They are all by 
native artists, and impart a very lifelike aspect to many of 
the tales, They are learned in their way, since “ every 
caste-costume, every style in turban or drees, every inte- 
rior, every scene of whatever kind, is technically correct, 
representing with careful fidelity a condition of things 
which has remained unchanged for th de of years,” 
The volume, which will be warmly welcomed by folk- 
loriats, is, by permission, dedicated to Queen Victoria as. 
Empress of Indie, 


Bisley Bits, By the Rev. J. Cater, Rector of Bisley,. 
Surrey, (Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Bistey is a little Surrey parish near Windsor, not 
far from London, and yet. according to its rector’s 
account, it is much out of the world. We confess to a 
strong liking for these old-fashioned, unprogressive places, 
where life goes on now at much the same pace as it did 
in the days of our grandfathers. Bisley is a small place. 
It must have had an interesting church before it was 
restored. The chancel was on timber-work ; but this has 
been swep way, We cennot find words strong enough 
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to express our disgust at such an act of wanton destruc- 
tion. From the engraving Mr. Cater gives it must have 
been a most quaint and interesting building. 

The weodeh bell-cote, which the restorers did not 
sweep away, contains a bell which Mr. Stablechmidt, 
the autbor of ‘Surrey Bells,’ thinks is as old as the four- 
teenth century. It is inscribed + FRATERNITAS : FECIT: 
ME: IN : HONORE: BEATS : MARIE. Some difficulty is pre- 
sented by the word “ Fraternitas,” which was used in 
gevera! senses in the Middle Ages. Here we think it 
probably signifies some local guild. 

Mr. Cater has printed several certificates given by the 
parish authorities to sufferers from the king’s evil, that 
they might present themselves to receive the royal touch. 
They are of the time of James II. 


A General Catalogue of Books offered to the Public at the 
Affixed Prices by Bernard Quariich.—Part XVI, The 
General Index. (Quaritch. ) 

Txoven a work of private enterprise and speculation, 

Mr. Quaritch’s catalogue, now completed with a general 

index, is an important bibliographical possession. Those 

fortunate enough to possess the whole of the sixteen 

— are to be congratulated on having access to the 

argest mass of information as to the scarcest and dearest 

books ever probably due to an individual, Two com- 
petent bibliographers have been occupied during five 
years on the compilation of the index, which occupies 

427 pages in triple columns, and supplies, it bas been 

computed, over a hundred thousand references. A mere 

glarice at the word Bible will show how enormous is the 
number of books with which the catalogue is concerned. 


Cassell’s New Biographical Dictionary, (Cassell & Co.) 
In a portly volume of between seven and eight hundred 
pages we have here a series of concise biographies of 
persons of eminence of all countries and ages. Bible 
characters, such ae Balaam and Ahab, or Homeric heroes, 
od and ineas, jostle Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. 

und Gosse. ‘The particulars are necessarily some- 
what scanty, being confined principally to description 
and dates, hut the book for purposes of reference has 
distinct utility. The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ should, however, be used to correct stereotyped 
errors, such as the assertion that David Garrick was born 
in 1716. 

Tue Christmas number of the Publisher's Circular 
(Sampson Low & Co.) might almost be held to constitute 
a gift-book, so full is it of illustrations, The frontispiece 
consists of a delightful engraving of Miss Ellen Terry 
as Queen Katharine. Every year this indispensable 
work grows larger and of higher interest. 


TE committee—consisting of Edwin Fresbfield, LL.D., 
V.P.8.A.; the Rev. Canon Benham, B.D., F.S.A,; 
Faber, M.A.; W. J. Hardy, F.S.A.; J. J. Howard, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Maltravers Herald); G. W, Marshall, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Rouge Croix); G. H. Overend, F.S.A.; the Rev. 
W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A.; Mill Stephenson, 
B.A, F.S.A, (bon. sec. Surrey Archeological iety); 
and Ra!ph Nevill, F.S.A., the hon. sec.—appointed by 
the Congress of Arcbzological Societies in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries for the purpose of considering 
“the best means of assisting the transcription and pub- 
lication of parish registers and records,’’ has issued a 
highly interesting and important report. This furnishes 
advice and suggestion to thoee willing to assist in the 
preservation and transcription of these documents, and 
supplies a list of the registers already printed or tran- 
scribed in manuscript. Those interested in a movement 
concerning which regret can only be felt that it did not 
begin earlier will do well to communicate with the 
honorary secretary at the Society of Antiquaries. 


Tue monthly meeting of the Bibliographical Soci 
was held on the 19th inst. at 20, easels uare, id 
Mr. H. 8, Ashbee presiding. Mr. Henry B. Wheatley 
read a paper ‘On the Present Condition of English 
Bibliography, and Suggestions for the Future.’ After 
reviewing the materials already existing for a general 
bibliography of English literature, Mr. Wheatley urged 
that the society should undertake the work of acomplete 
bibliography, which he maintained might be accom- 
plished by well-organized co-operative effort within a 
reasonable time. A discussion ensued, in which several 
members took part. A vote of thanks to Mr. Wheatley 
concluded the proceedings, The society now numbers 
upwards of a hundred and seventy members. It was 
announced that the Council had decided to issue an early 
number of the Transactions, Several donations to the 
bibliographical library of the society were reported. 


By the death, on the 10th inst., of Mr. Lorenzo 
Christie, of Stackhouse, at the ripe age of ninety years, 
‘N. & Q.’ loses one of the oldest of its contributors, 
Mr. Christie was born May 17, 1802, at Nottingham, 
where his father, Hector Christie, a native of Montrose, 
and member of a family which bad givea to that town 
many provosts and other local worthies, carried on busi- 
ness as a Jace manufacturer. The deceased married, in 
1825, the daughter of Mr. Isaac Bayley, of Lenton Sands, 
Notts, and went to reside at Lenton, where his children, 
three sons only, were born He possesved an excellent 
memory, which he retained until a few weeks before his 
death, and was full of interesting information, not only 
from books, but from observation of men and things. 
He leaves two surviving sons, Mr. Hector Christie, of 
Langcliffe Place, J.P. and County Councillor, and Mr. 
Richard em Christie, of Ribsden, Windlesham, Sur- 
rey, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. To the 
last his interest was maintained in ‘N. & Q.,’ which, 
after his eyesight failed, was read to him. The number 
for Nov. 26 was the last of which he thus took cog- 
nizance. His last contribution, dictated in his ninetieth 
year, on ‘ May Dew,’ appeared in the first number for 
the present year, 8 8, i. 17. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Anon.— 

Maxima debetur pueris reverentia, 
Juvenal, 

Errata.—P, 491, col. 2, 1. 21 from bottom, for 
“ Robinson” read R m; p. 492, col. 1, 1. 4 from 
bottom, for “ Dialogues"’ read Dialogus, 

CorricEnpuM,—P, 493, col, 1, 1. 4, for “6th” read 3rd, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


' | 
| 
| 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Consisting of a Complete Story, entitled 


TAKEN ON TRUST 


BY 


MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘ Cross Currents,’ ‘ A Mist of Error,’ ‘ Her Inheritance,’ ‘ A Social Success,’ 
‘ Kitty's Victim,’ ‘An Outstanding Debt,’ &c.; 


AND 


MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘The Thirteenth Brydain,’ ‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ ‘ Benefit of Clergy,’ 
* The Vicar’s Aunt,’ ‘ A Spring Dream,’ &c, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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